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| HE Rev. Philip Fitzgerald, Rector of } 


All Saints, Highhurst, was famed, far 

and near, for his broad, Christian char- 

ity, not less than for his eloquence 

in the pulpit. Haying inherited a 
large fortune, his alms did not have to be lim- 
ited. His praise was,-emphatically, in all the 
churches.”’ 

Meantime, he had lived to the age of thirty, 
without having been married. . His dream, 
nevertheless, was of a time, when a wife, perfect 
in all respects, would share his labors and 
brighten his fireside: His ideal was a lofty one, 
however; and this was why he was still 
unwedded. 

It happened, one evening, when he was from 
heme, on his annual vacation, that, passing the 
principal church of a neighboring city, he found 
the edifice lit uP, as if for service. Arrested by 
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a voice, singing a golo, that rose, sweet and 

clear, as if it was an angel's floating down from 
heaven, he paused awhile, listening, and 

’ finally went in, taking a seat, in which he could 
see the choir and the singer. The latter proved 

to be @ young lady, apparently about twenty 
, years of age, with a face that would have been 
, beautiful under any circumstances, but which 
> now, under the’ inspiration of what she was 
} singing, seemed absolutely transfigured, * 

At breakfast, the next morning, the rector 
said to his hostess, «I was at 'the Church of the 
Nativity, last night, and ‘heard thé most won- 
derful soprano.”’ 

“Ah,” answered Mrs, Montrose, “Mrs. 
Wolcott’s governess, She has a good voice, 
there’s no: denying it; and while’ her father 
lived, the best masters were her instructors. It’s 
the old story, you know. Extravagant” living, 
bankruptcy, death, and then the’ girl left an 
orphan.” 

“Poor thing !”’ 

“Yes, I suppose so. But there must be 
governesses, and if not this one, then another- 
She’s too pretty for her station, however; good 
looks make such girls conceited.” 

*“ Have they had that effect on her? 
you speak only from general principles ?”’ 

“Well, from general principles, I suppose. 
The fact’ is, I know. very litt}e about her, and 
am not caring to hear more. Our conditions in 
life are so different.” 

The rector had often heard that great riches, 
suddenly acquired, spoiled people; but he had 
been too charitably minded to believe it before ; 
and even now, though hearing Mrs. Montrose 
speak thus, he only sighed to himself. 

“It is weak, human nature,” he thought; 
‘that is all.’’ 

A couple of hours subsequently, as he was 
going to make a call on his brother rector, he 
met, curious to say, the subject of this conversa- 
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tion... She walked with such a free, springing 
step, that, after he had passed, he turned to.look 
back—a thing he had hardly ever done before; 
but he: was, struck by the willowy grace of her 
figure, which even a clumsy over-jacket—for the 
day was. rather chilly—did not entirely conceal, 

The Rev..Dr. Agnew was out, but his wife was 
at home, She rose from the piano, as her visitor 
entered, 

‘You see me at a strange business fora woman 
of my age, and the mother of two children,’’ she 
said, smiling, as she shook hands. ‘I am taking 
singing lessons. If you had come, a little sooner, 
you would have met my teacher, our first 
soprano in the choir.” 

“Oh! then it must be the young lady, whom 
I passed, just mow, back of your neighbor's 
garden-wall, and whom I heard, last night, in 
the church.” 

“The very;same. You know, then, what a 
wonderful voice she has, and how pure. her 
method is.” 

** Wonderful !” 

‘“L, think myself. exceptionally fortunate, in 
having such an.instructress. But I only have her 
as & great favor on the part. of her employers. 
She is governess at the Wolcott's, and as one of 
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the two io eae’ is grown up, 
Miss Gray has a little spare 
time to herself.” 
‘*Miss Gray is her name?” 

‘©Yes...The-rector is: foolish 
enough to think I have some- 
thing of a voice, and wishes 
me to cultivate it more thor- 
oughly.” 

‘*Miss Gray has a very in- 
teresting face,’”’ said the Rev. 
Philip, asifabsently. ‘I heard 
something of her history, from 
Mrs. Montrose, this morning.”’ 

**Poor dear!—I mean,”’ with 
another smile, ‘‘ Miss Gray, not 
Mrs. Montrose.’’ And then the 
speaker launched into the story 
of her protégée. 

“Miss Gray—Alice, I always 
call her,’ she said, in conclu- 
sion, “is so sweet-tempered. 
And brave, too; I may say he- 
roi¢e. She never complains of 

|. her ill-fortune, but secepts what 
she calls the.inevitable.” 

| “Tt seemed to be determined 

. that the Rev. Philip should not 

- be allowed to forget Miss Gray. 
The very next day he met her 

She had on, this time,  close-fitting 





¥ x 
again. 
walking-dressy but no wrap, for the day was com- 


paratively warm, and her match 
more graceful than ever. é 
an orange-peel, slipped, and fell. 

The Rev. Philip was at her side in a moment. 

«You are hurt,”’ he said, assisting her to rise, 
and noticing how she flinched as she put her foot 
to the ground. “You have sprained your ankle. 
Let me call a cab.” 

« |—[—fear I have,” she semaiored, with 
white lips.. “No, I can’t walk,” after a trial, 
and speaking with a ouppisnied groan, shutting 
her teeth hard. 

A cab was passing, and in a moment more, the 
rector had summoned it, and they were driving 
to Mrs. Wolcott’s, Alice haying given him the 
name and address. 

“Tf you will permit me,” said the rector, when 
he had explained the accident to Mrs, Wolcott, 
‘«T will call, to-morrow, to.see how Miss Gray is. 
I sincerely hope your hurt will not be serious,” 
he said, as he shook hands, at parting with Alice, 
who faintly smiled her thanks. 

He called, accordingly, but Miss Gray was in- 
visible, ‘She will have to keep her room, for s 


88 figure looked 
mly, she trod on 


} few days, the doctor tells us,” said Mrs. Wolcott. 
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‘«Wo cannot, meantime, thank you too ‘ead: 
My daughter—this is my daughter, Georgiana— 
feels it as much as I do.” 

The daughter, ina pretty speech, confirmed 
her mother’s words. But, as soon as their visitor 
had left, turned on Mrs. Wolcott, taking her to 
task for having promised the rector should see 
Alice. 

“Tt is so foolish of you, to let her come down 
to the drawing-room of evenings, as you do,”’ she 
said, sharply. “Girls like Miss Gray should be 
taught to keep their. place.”’ 

All which quite confirmed the opinion which 
the rector had arrived at, on the instant, concern- 
ing Miss Georgy, which was, that, though unde- 
nihbly stylish, and even handsome, she was ill- 
tempered, and hard of heart. 

The Rev. ‘Philip called, daily, to inquire about 
Alice. He never found her, however, but always 
Georgiana instead. 

Georgiana was now twenty-five, and still un- 
married. Quite sensible of the rector’s hand- 
some face, his large fortune, and his great repu- 
tation, she had determined from that first inter- 
view, to secure him as a husband, and therefore 
exerted all her fascinations for that’ purpose. 

At last, Alice was allowed to leavé her room ; 
and thus the rector had now almost daily oppor- 
tunities of seeing her. And the more he saw of 
her the more he admired her. Her beauty was 
her least charm. He found her thoroughly cul- 
tivated, not only in the literature of her own 
language, but in that of France and Germany. © 
She had that rare quality which the Italians call 
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eduapatinne de wine: at once; into another's 8 
feelings and ideas: Her conversation, too, was 
as sparkling as her mind was well stored. 

“T understand, now,” the Rev. Philip said, 
one day, to Mrs. Agnew, “why you are so en- 
thusiastic about Miss Gray. Her character seems 
to me to be‘one of the most perfect that I ever 
knew.”’ 

Of course he was not in the city all this time. 
But he fell into a habit of running away from his 
parish, during the week ;"and’ the evenings of 
that week were invariably spent at’ Mrs. Wolcott's. 
Naturally, after awhile, people began to gossip. 
But the gossip was not about him and Alice; it 
was about him and Georgiana. For Georgiana 
was always at home, come when he might; and 
latterly he saw much moreof Georgiana than of 
Alice. Sometimes he was told that ‘Miss Gray 
was still busy in the school-room;”’ again that 
she had a headache: there was always an excuse. 
Once, when he regretted to Alice, that she had 
been too ill, the evening before, to appear, she 


raised her eyes, with a curious, astonished look, 
that made him, for the first time, suspect that she 
was purposely kept out of his way. 
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If he had heard the reports about himself and 
Georgiana, which that young lady took good care 
to propagate, he would have been still further 
enlightened; but ‘he never doubted that every 
one knew ‘what drew him to the Wolcott's: and 
yet so thorough-bred was his manner when both 
girls were present, that not only: Mrs. Wolcott 
herself, who would naturally think he preferred 
her daughter, but- even Alice, fhacied that 
Georgiana was the attraction. i 

Not always, however. There were times when 
Alice, humble as. she was, suspected. that the 
rector cared: for’ her;: it was when she caught 
some look, or tone, that made. her heart beat ; 
but “nonsense,” she would say, with her strong 
sense, “ it is simply impossible; he would never 
care for a mere governess ; Alice Gray, don’t be 
a fool!” 

The only. one who was not in the least deceived 
was Georgiana. She had, at first, fancied that 
she might win the rector. But she was’soon un- 
deceived. Jealousy made her preternaturally 
sharp-sighted: «How I hate her!’ she said, 
‘«the artfulminx : she never was'as much hurt as 


she pretended ; she effected to be'lame that she 
might lJean.on his arm.’ 


At last, Sf a i ue ot 
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that she resolved to get rid of Alice.at all hazards. 
‘Once out of the way, and disgraced too,’’ she 
said, to herself, ‘‘ he will forget her, and then—”’ 

So, one, day, Georgiana. came. down -to the 
breakfast-table, and said, as she sipped her coffee, 
‘¢ Mamma, I want that you should have the rooms 
and trunks of the servants examined, for I have 
lost my gokd and ruby bracelet. I left it, very 
foolishly, on my dressing-table yesterday, and it is 
gone; I am sure some of the maids have stolen it.”’ 

“ Dear me, dear me,’’ cried weak Mrs, Wol- 
cott, ‘‘ to think any one, in my house, should be 
a thief, I cannot believe it,” 

‘* But it’s a fact,’ retorted the daughter, ‘‘ and 
we'll have to believe it,”’ 

The search was instituted, but proved in vain, 
except that Georgiana’s suspicions angered the 
cook, who gave notice to leave. When all was 
over, Mrs. Wolcott sat down, with a sense of 
relief. , 

‘<1’m sure I’m very. thankful,’ she sighed, 
‘that the bracelet hasn’t been found. It would 
have been too dreadful, to have a thief in the 
house.’ ~ 

‘We're not sure, even yet, that we haven't 
one,”’ retorted the. daughter, drily. -‘ There’s 
Miss Gray’s bureau to be looked into.”’ 
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‘* Miss Gray’s |; Surely you, wouldn’t—”’ 

«Yes, I would. She’s the: most. likely one of 
all... A. common servant would be afraid. to’ steal 
and wear anything so, yaluable;; but this sly minx 
when. jshe Ieaves usj can ‘pretend it was saved 
from:the wreck.of-her father’s fortune.” 

**T wouldn’t dare to, propose such a. thing as 
examining her. things,” said Mrs. Wolcott, all in 
a tremble. 

«I don’t intend..to, ask: her. permission,’’ 
plied. Georgy. 


re- 
‘* She’s busy. in the school-room; 

now; and we'll go at once to her chamber. If 
the bracelet isn’t there, nothing need be said. I 

happen to know she keeps her drawers unlocked ; 

she’s often said so--and I’ve. told her she was a 

fool for it.” 

Mrs. Wolcott, hens was 'really,.kind, though 
weak, held out’ for. some time; but Georgy’s 
stronger will,finally prevailed ; and the bracelet, 
after due search, was found, hidden away among 
some. handkerchiefs,, far; back .im'a- drawer of 
Alice’s. bureau, 

Mrs. Wolcott sank inte a chair, almost fainting, 
at this. discovery. .“‘Tl never believe, in. any- 
body again,” was alk she could) say, for a time. 
Even when.she had recovered from the shock, 
she; was for hushing the matter up.. But Georgi- 
ana would not consent to.this,. |‘¢.No,’” she said,: 
‘‘ the girl must be made an example of; and-papa, | 
I am sure, will. take the same view of it as,I do.’ 

Mr., Wolcott did take..the;same.view as’ his ; 

‘daughter... ..“* The,.case; is; plain,”’, he said,.“‘ and 
justice demands we shquld tell the trath:’’, 

That evening,., 
been served, Mr. 
down the room, 
who sat, at;a little t 


able, eewing.: Mrs: Wolcott 
was in her usual chair, at the other. side of: the 
table, and. pretended.to be reading,-though ther 
hands shook: so, that she, could hardly hold, the 
book., Georgiana. was.at the-piano, at the’ far 
end of the -room;: vily Playing: omen 


eo Ril} < 
Will,..you., be, 20,-goe0d, Georgy,” » Said Aner’ 
whe tin inne ct See 
w held in, his. hand, 9 habit-of- his when 
» “to. stop, playing, co" age I ‘have’ 
something to any tq: Miss Gray?” » god Ning 
* Then he made, his‘ neongation;: aayinggtix: ¢on- 
clusion, ‘‘ The best thing you can depnow, Miss 
Gray,.is:‘to make @ free confession. ‘The proof is 
unanswerable, and. would: convitty you; beford 4 
any jury. The tenrptation; no doubt, was very 
great. You naturally supposed ‘you would:be the 
last. person to, be suspested. But: if you show 
repentance,,. by: owning, the, truth, we ‘will 





overlook it; that is we will not prosecute—”’ 
Vou. LXXVII.—7. 


Up. to. this point, Alice had sat, im dumb 
amazement, hardly able to take in all: that was 
meant; But now she rose’ from her'chair. . She 
looked first-at Mr. Wolcott, and-then at:Georgiana. 
Both faces, she saw, were hard: as steel. Then 
she turned to: Mrs. Wolcott, 

“You, you, surely don’t believe this foul 
falschood,’’ she cried, leaning over the table; and 
addressing Mrs; Wolcott. ‘I never would heve 
believed ‘that you, at least, with your good heart 
—you,, who! have: been to mé, in’some things, — 
almost’ a mother—would have: consented to the 
meanness; of sédretly examining my bureau, 
much less believe me guilty.’’ Then, overcome by 
the vehemence of her emotions, she sank back 
in her chair; ahd’ gave way toa tempest of sobs. 

For a moment, even Mr. Wolcott was startled. 
To hear one, ustially:so placidiasAliee; burst out 
in this way, made him catch his breath: Really, 
it looked like innocence, ‘he thought: He glanced 
at’ his daughter hesitatingly. 

But’ Georgy hastened to his rescue: * Don’t 
be taken im by! her tragic airs;’’ she’ whispered, 
scornfully, as she came'to his' side; It’s’ all 
part of the play.” 

Mr. Wolcott, accordingly, recovered himself. 

‘Miss Gray,” he said; sternly, ‘‘the insolence 
of your manner ‘convinces “me; more’ forcibly, if 
possible, than the: direct ‘evidence, not only that 
you! are guilty;:but that your. heart is hopelessly 
depraved. “Still; IT willonot: act’ without giving 
you due time for répentance.: Goto your room, 
now, ard think it over. If, by to-morrow, you 
confess,’ I ‘will let: you go, and will keep silence. 
Tf; not; if! you :still) ‘keep up: this’ ‘defiant ‘air, I 
shall hand you/over to the police)” >’ 

Imagine what 4 night thatwas for Aliée! She’ 
never went! td sleep» atiall p she did’ wot even 
undress.: (Sheosaton the bide of ‘her! Bed; her 
face buried in‘hér harids, her frame shaking with 
sobs. es Whaitiicould ‘she'do? “Wheré “could she 
turn? In all the work; she bad note ey to 
Bo'ton oft « 

of Whorwill ‘believe: me;” slié cried, Lai the? 
Wolcotts, with their social ‘influenced; dcdisé me ? 
Oh} dear papa, if you wére:only living!” Then, 
by a natural sequence; she thouglit of the Great 
Father of all, to whom no ofe wés‘an orphan, in 
whose eyes all are equal. “Thou, Thou,” she’ 
sobbed; “* knowest’ I arm innocent.’ Help nie, in 
this} my sdre'strait, I have no’ one td counsel * 
with} bé-Thow my counsellor.” © 

She had hardly uttered this prayer, when she 
thought, for ‘the first time, of Mrs. Agnew. 
More than arly other, Mrs. Agnew had beeti her 
friend. ‘Perhaps she, at least, will believe 
me,” thought the poor girl. ‘If I- can only 
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get one of the servants to carry a note to her, 
early to-morrow! Mary may be willing to do it.” 
Mary was the chamber-maid, and worshipped 
Alice, for ‘the latter had been always kind and 
sympathetic to her. 

She turned up the gas, went to her Davenport, 
and began to write her letter. In it, she told of 
the crime of which she was accused, and the 
evidence of it; but she said nothing of her 
suspicion as to who had hid the’ bracelet. 
‘*No,”’ she said to herself, “though I am as sure 
it was Georgiana as that I live, I will not betray 
her; her mother has been too kind to me. God 
is just, and, He will yet find some way to 
exonerate me.”’ 

But Mrs. Agnew was not blind, nor as’ over 
scrupulous: as ‘Alice. She ‘had never forgotten 
the enthusiasm with ‘which the Rev. Philip had 
spoken of her protégée; she was satisfied he loved 
the-girl; and she was just.as‘sure that Georgiana 
knew it also, was jealous, and had played this 
bold stroke¢e ruin hér rival.:) his; when Mary, 
Mrs« Woléott’s housemaid, hmouglit the note, and 
insisted that it should: beseat up, even though 
Mrs, Agnew had not yet left her room, that lady 
not only wrote a hurriéd reply, saying she would 
see Alice directly she had breakfasted, and was 
surE Alice wag innocent, meantime underlining 


the word twice, but broke |. out, indignantly, 
before her husband, accusing Georgiana as: the 


pte of all this mischief!’ <‘I never liked the 
1's face,” she said; ‘it’s a teeacheious, 
Vadlabes one.’ 

Mr. geet ine Done. emotionel, and did not 
jump. .at. conclusions so quickly; but’ by the 
time breakfast ‘was over; he was brought round 
to ‘his rwife’s opinion. He had mot, from the 
first, questioned ‘the innocence’ of Alice. But 
from that to accusing Georgiana was a long step. 
The more he considered. the subject, however, 
the more he became convinced that this was the 
only.solution to the mystery. 

“The difficulty will be to prove the girl’s 

complicity,’? he sei. “We must go to work, 
cautiously,,.my-dear; I shall accompany you, of 
course. We will bring Alice back with us,” he 
added, ‘“in spite of them ;, I'll even’ defy them 
to. send for, the: police, Let them do it, if they 
dare.’’: z y ‘ i 

At which’ Mrs. Agnew jumped up, threw ler 
arms about his neck, kissed him;-and bursting 
into tears, vowed he was the. ‘‘ dearest, best, 
bravest man that ever lived ;’’ and then hurried 
off to get her bonnet and wraps to accompany 
him, while he rang the bell for a carriage. 

The Agnews arrived while the Wolcotts were 
still at breakfast, and Mr. Agnew, not waiting to 





be. announced, pushed directly into the room, 
followed by his wife. 

“What is this I hear?’ he cried, as soon as 
the servant had left. ‘Accusing Miss Gray of 
theft?’ And he’ looked his host full in the 
face, till the latter-quailed before him. ‘Tut, 
tut, Wolcott, you know better.”’ 

‘«But Georgiana found the bracelet in her 


. bureau.” 


Mr. Agnew turned suddenly to Georgiana. 
The girl tried to brave it out, and returned the 
look with haughty scorn. But both Mr. Agnew 
and his wife saw conscious guilt, or believed they 
did, in her very bravado. 

«And if I should slip a bracelet into your coat- 
pocket,” he said, turning to Mr. Wolcott again, 
‘“‘and afterwards find it there, would you think 
that sufficient proof that you had stolen it? 
Come;'we all know Miss Gray, and we know she 
is incapable of such a thing, as you would be, 
Wolcott, in spite of! the bracelet in your pocket.” 

“Tf Mr. Agnew has come here, papa; to 
insinuate that somebody put the bracelet in Miss 
Gray’s bureau,’’ said Georgiana, firing up, ‘‘he 
insults us, and; for one, will not stop to hear it.” 

Mr. Agnew, as she’turned to leave, gave her 
another look, and’she perceptibly withered under 
it. She felt that her véry haste, in ‘repelling his 
insinuation, had convinced him’ that she knew 
all. about’ the affair)’ «But ‘they’ hayén't any 
proof,” she said,“biting her lip till the blood _ 
came, as she went up! ‘to her room,’ “and they 
never will have. Pa stick ‘by me, and,” 
vindictively, I'll riiisi th@pirl yet.” 

We pass over the ‘that-interview. It 
ended, however, in: the” Migpews carrying Alice 
off. M¥. Wolcott; on his part, would\bind him- 
self to nothing, '° ©) §) - 7! ie 

«T will see aboutit,” hé growlé@”"* Take the 
girl with you, and welcome; but I’m not sure 
my duty won’tcémpel ie to prosecute, never- 
theless; we shall see, we shall'see.” ©. 

Words would fail to describe thé gratitude of 
Alice to the Agnews. ‘The moment shie was dlone 
with them she flung her arms around Mrs. Agiiew. 

“You have saved! me"! she sobbed. e 
few; at least, willow balieve' ine innocent.” That 
will be one consolatinn,-even ‘in prison.” 

“1 Pridggs Buty tut, that’s’ meaeitlin€,” broke 
in Mf. Agnew. «> © 

Ef anybody..is to be sent! to” prison,” cried 
Mrs. Agnew; vehemently, between her tears, for 
she was crying also, <‘ it will be Georgiana—”’ 

“Georgiana? I never said'anything about—” 

**You needn’t. be so Quixotic, child,’ inter- 
posed Mrs. Agnew again. ‘We know all about 
“” 
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But she hasn’t confessed ?’’ said Alice, lifting 
up her face, with wide-open eyes. 

“No, nor ever will, I suppose,” answered Mr. 
Agnew. ‘Girls, with lips as thin, ‘as hers, are 
as close-mouthed as they are cruél, Wild horses 
would hardly drag it from her. But we're both 
sure she hid the bracelet in your drawer, my 
dear; and we hope to prove it on her yet; there 
is a God, after all, and a righteous One, too.” 

Just her thought, Alice remembered, just her 
thought, the night before, in her very darkest hour. 
And now she murmured, “ Yes, a righteous God !’’ 

Mr. Agnew’s prediction was not long in being 
verified. Before the morning was half over, a 
charwoman called to see him, whom he knew as 
having been employed by the Wolcotts to carry 
coal up to the rooms, and do other rough work. 
Her story was soon told. 

“T've just heard of this dreadful thing,’’, she 
said, ‘‘or I'd have come sooner. Cook comes and 
tells me aboutit. Well, it’s Miss Georganny that 
put the bracelet in the drawer; I seed her, day 
before last, as I was passing Miss Alice’s room; 
she was in there, and had the drawer open, and 
was pushing a glittering thing, a bracelet I saw 
it was, far back in the drawer. I thought she’d 
only been rummaging in the young lady’s bureau, 
as I'd seed her do, once or twice before. I never 
thought she was up to this. Oh! she’s a bad 
un, she is.” 

Mr. Sought, at once, a second interview 
with Mr, Woléott. This time he repaired to that 
gentleman’s office, as he did not wish the poor 
wife and mother ever to know the truth about 
Georgiana. The result was that Mr. Wolcott 
agreed, not'only not to go further in the matter, 
but to hush the affair up, and to assert, every- 





- where, the innocence of Miss Gray, should the 


story get out. ‘‘ Not that I believe a word the 
woman says,” he concluded, stubbornly, ‘ but 
naturally I don’t want Georgy’s name brought 
forward. You understand.” 

Mr. Agnew did understand. But he knew, 
nevertheless, that Mr. Wolcott was his secret 
enemy from that day forward. The compact was 
indeed kept, and the story hushed up, so that 
few ever knew that Alice had been accused of 
theft. But, after a decent interval, Mr. Wolcott 
sold his pew at Mr. Agnew’s church, in spite of 
its being the most aristocratic one in the city, 
and went elsewhere, giving out, as his reason, 
that, for his part, he thought Mr. Agnew’s power 
as a preacher was failing. 

This was not, however, until after Alice’s mar- 
riage. For the reader must have guessed what 
followed, Chance had brought the Rev. Philip 
to the city, the very day Alice came to Mrs. 
Agnew’s, and calling there, he heard, from his 
hostess, the whole story. 

A few minutes later found him ‘alone with 
Alice. The sight of her agitated face was too 
much for him. He had refrained, heretofore, 
from declaring his love, lest he should be thought 
premature, but now his emotion mastered him, 
and he pleaded his suit in such'a way, that even 
if Alice had not already secretly worshipped him, 
she could hardly have withstood his eloquence. 

The marriage. took place, a few weeks after, 
and ‘as Alice came out of the church, in her 
bridal veil, leaning on her proud and happy hus- 
band’s arm, the porch was thronged with the 
many poor, whom, even with her limited means, 
she had managed to assist, and their blessings 
followed her as she drove off. 
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My best beloved ! on the wind that brings thee 
r The sweetness it has stolen from ‘the south, 
My heaft, like some warm tropic fidwer flings thee 
Its love’s rare fragrance. On thy rose-red mouth, 
Oh, may it lay my passion in long kisses, 
And tell thee all my tender thoughts of thee! 
Oh, best beloved! whom my true heart misses, 
Thou drawest my heart, as the moon draws the sea, 
And as the tide from far-off shores returning, 
Leaps up to kiss the sands upon the shore, 
So breaks upon thy soul, with tender yearning, 
The love-tide of my heart for evermore, 
Forever, evermore! 





A LOVE SONG. 


REXFORD. 


My best beloved! could T whisper to thee, 
Who art so far away, and yet so near, 

The flower of thy heart would open to me, 
As the rose opens when the bee is here, 

And I shgpld taste of love and be enchanted, 
And 4 the world held only thee and me. 

But thou art absent, and my heart is haunted 
By tender thoughts, and every one of thee, 

Fly to her, wind, and tell her that I love her, 
Go, kiss her, wind, upon her rose-red mouth, 

And tell her I am true as Heaven above her, 
For evermore, wind of the sunny south, 

Forever, evermore! 





ELIZA BETH’S 
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Tue drawing-room windows at Desmond Park 
were seen brilliantly illuminated, one evening, 
This did not mean that the owner of the mansion 
was giyinga grand féte. That was reserved for the 
morrow, when Mrs. Desmond would receive the 
welcome and congratulations of her neighbors, 
upon her return from Europe, and inaugurate 
her new reign among them by a,birth-day ball, 
The company now assembled consisted merely of 
some very few acquaintances, who had dropped 
in, after the unceremonious Westmore fashion, to 
spend the evening. 

“‘She’s perfectly royal! Isn’t she, 
Meredith ?’’ said an enthusiastic school-girl. 

‘She always had something distinguished 
about her,”’ said the aunt, smiling at the other’s 
enthusiasm. ‘And, considering her wealth and 
beanty and opportunities, it is a wonder to me 
that Elizabeth has not married years ago; though 
it is well for those half-brothers and sisters of 
hers, and for Mrs. Ashley, poor soul! that she 
las, had more sense.” 

“They say—” began the girl, with a. glance ‘at 
the slender, fair-haired young Englishman, who 
stood near the piano, listening to the music. 

“TI know they do,” said the aunt, tartly. 
* But I don’t believe it. As for love-matches, I 
should think Elizabeth had had enough of them.” 

‘Was her first marriage, then, so unhappy? 
Tell me about it, won’t you, aunt Meredith? 
Nobody can hear you, while Miss Dupré is at 
the piano, and I am sure it must be romantic.” 

‘*« Not much romance, but a great deal of folly, 
you little goose. Elizabeth’s father was Stephen 
Ashley, a poor lawyer, with all these children 
you see, and that incapable woman, yonder in, 
the black velvet for his second wife; and, as I 
first remember Elizabeth, she was a thin slip of: 
a school-girl, running about in a shabby »frock 
after her half-brothers and sisters, and singing 
to her father’s. flute-playing, If a man has 
failed at everything else; he ean always play the 
flute, I notice.” 

The listener caught her breath, trying to 
realize Elizabeth, divested of. the magficence of 
cream-colored silk and. bewildering laces, “a 
thin slip of a girl in a shabby frock.” 

“ Elizabeth’s voice,” continued’ the aunt, 
‘interested old Archibald Desmond, who had 
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he offered to take the child, and give her the 
best musical advantages, I assure you, her 
father consented gladly. Elizabeth’s progress 
was something wonderful, I haye heard, and 
her patron was immensely proud of her success. 
However, one fine day, when she was about 
sixteen, and he still supposed her to bea little 
girl, his eyes were opened by the news that 
she had just been married to his only son !” 

“Oh! And I suppose the old gentleman 
refused to forgive them, and threatened to 
disinherit his son,” said the girl, contemplating 
with deep interest Elizabeth's graceful profile, as 
it was momentarily outlined against the light. 

‘No, he didn’t! He had too much sense, to 
say nothing of his affection for the foolish pair, 
He was not sorry, [ think, when the first sur- 
prise was over; for he had hopes that, Antony 
would be sobered and settled by his marriage : 
he had hed.a great deal of trouble, you see, with 
the young’mgn. There was_a kind of dash.and 
fascination about Antony, captivating enough to 
a romantic young girl like Elizabeth, ¥po had no 
opportunity of knowing his real 6B er, I 
can’t tell you, but he was very pagy—so bad that 
everybody, but his. father regarded him as a 
hopeless young reprobate. Poor Elizabeth’s 
brief honeymoon. yanished in storms.” 

“And then? What became of Antony ?” 

“«Well, the end of it was, that, after a, few 
months, Antony abandoned his home and his 
wife altogether. He never returned ; for he was 
drowned at sea, nine or ten years ago—and 
served him right. But it broke his poor old 
father’s heart, and, I fear, touched his brain, 
hoo; for; just ag he never: thoroughly believed in 
Antony’s wickedness, but was always forgiving 
him, and declaring that ‘there was good enough 
in the boy to bring him out right in the end,’ so 
he could never be quite convinced of Antony’s 
death, and..made, the queerest kind of a will, 
leaving everything. to his son, and after him, if 
he never appeared to claim it, to Hlizabeth.”” 

« And after that; she went to Europe?” 

“Yes; she has been in. Europe ever since, 
cultivating her own musical talent, and superin- 
tending the education of the Ashley girls. 
Pretty .girls, Amy and Alice are, too. I hope, 
if she is foolish enough to marry again, she won't 
take somebody. who will, want. her. to. throw 
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them over, poor things !’’ added aunt Meredith, 
qwhose son was at that moment, with an unmis- 
takable air of devotion, leaning over Alice 
Ashley’s chair. ‘‘But hush!’ she cautioned. 
‘« Elizabeth is going to the piano ‘herself; we 
shall hear her sing.” ; 

And, rich and full, the voice of Elizabeth rose, 
filling the room with the severe sweetness of a 
great composer's ‘Aye Maria.’’ (For if ‘ever 
there 'was a happy woman, Elizabeth ‘was one, 
that night. She had the -half-acknowledged 
cousciousness in her heart that-a' pair of blue 
eyes near her were following her with more than 
admiration, and this,gave new meaning to her 
voice. 

There was another, almost as happy, present: 
Francis Reynolds, who was looking at her ‘now. 
Her air and mood had strange significance to 
‘him. She had never seemed se near to him 
before. And though a spectator, watching the 
two, could have discovered nothing in Blizabeth’s 
manner toward him, beyond the gracious courtesy 
she extended to all her guests, he felt, in his 
heart, that there was a difference, and in his 
silent way, was as happy as Elizabeth herself. 

He was still looking at her, when, as she finished 
her ‘singing, she turned, by « movement half- 
involuntary, in the direction of the bay window 
where he stood. A. murmur of praise and 
thanks was rising around: her; there was a smile 
on‘ her lips, ® joyons light in her eyes; glad, 
beautiful, triumphant, she turned. towards him; 
but ina moment, the most sudden, deadly change 
came over her face! 

What was it—fear, horror, hatred ? 
it? What did it mean? 

Francis. Reynolds turned shatply, and: caught 
one confused glimpse of a dark figure vanishing 
outside the window, and from behind Blizabeth, 
rose a girlish shriek : 

‘*Oh; the man—the man at.the»window !”’ 

Everybody looked, but nobody saw, and there 
was @ great getting up, and rushing to and fro, 
and confusion of tongues, fora moment or two; 
for the hostess sat whitejind half-fainting at the 
piano, as if she; had seen a ghost; and people 
were wondering what it meant, and ‘proffering 
all sorts of ‘exclamations and explanations. At 
last, Elizabeth roused herself to speak. 

“It was probably some  stranger,”’ she ‘said, 
‘‘who was attracted to the window’ by the lights 
and:the music, Never mind it.” 

She tried to:smile and speak ‘lightly ; but she 
could not command her ‘trembling lips, nor 
banish the térrified look from her eyes. 

“TI never saw Elizabeth frightened before,” 
said Mrs. Ashiey, calling everybody's attention, 


What was 











with the persistency of feebleness, to the tokens 
of her step-daughter’s disturbance. ‘She is 
always so brave—she captured a burglar once. 
I can’t understand your looking so shocked, my 
dear. Though it ‘was a very odd incident, I 
must say.” 

“We ‘should have made a search,” began 
Reynolds, uneasily, 

“And ‘have frightened some poor rustic half 
to death? ‘You should have done nothing of the 
kind. I'am ashamed to have been so startled,” 
said Elizabeth, so sharply, that he drew back, 


‘astonished. and hurt, and nobody ventured to 


say a word ‘further ‘upon a subject evidently so 
distasteful to the lady of the house. 

However, except that Elizabeth was paler than 
usual, she soon seemed: herself again, and the 
évening went on gaily to its close; unless it were 
to Francis Reynolds. He could not shake off 
the unpleasant impression Elizabeth’s tone and 
manner had made, ‘and watched eagerly for the 
visitors'to take leave, and give him an opportunity 
to spéak to her a moment, alone. 

But no such opportunity came. He had to 
say good-night, without finding his chance. It 
was late when he fell asleep, miserable with the 
unreasonable misery only sensitive people know; 
‘but late as it was, there was a still more unquiet 
spirit, under the roof of the house he left. 

Blizabeth shut herself into her m, that 
night, with almost a fierce sense of relief. The 
stern ‘necessity for self-control was over; there 
were no more prying eyes to deceive, nor chat- 
tering tongues to elude. She wondered at the 
courage which had sustained her; wondered, 
now that the strain was over, and her neryes 
quivering with the reaction, that she had not 
shrieked out like a madwoman in the ears of her 
astonished guests: “That is Antony Desmond’s 
face!’ Poor Francis, whose voice and look, as 
he said good-night, and went dejectedly away, 
haunted her reproachfally—poor Francis, so 
unselfish and ‘tender and loyal-hearted; for 
the first ‘time, she realized how dear he was, 
how near together their lives had grown, as she 
measured the hopéless gulf that had suddenly 
opened between them like a devouring grave. 

“ Must @ whole lifetime of wretchedness be the 
penalty of one haéty step?’ whispered Elizabeth 
over and over to herself. “It can not be real, 
it can pot be real. ‘Oh, if I could only wake, and 
find’ that it was all'a horrible dream! Oh, if I 
had died years ago, when I was only a child!” 

Elizabeth did not know whether the law would 
still regard ‘her as Antony Desmond’s wife, after 
so many years of absence and desertion on his 
part. It did not matter; the law could not free 
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her, while she still held herself bound. Antony 
Desmond’s wife! She shuddered and grew sick 
at the thought. Nothing would tempt her to 
remain under that roof a day, after it was 
claimed by the bad, unscrupulous man, who had 
blighted her early youth, and now had returned, 
as it were from the dead, to lay waste her 
existence for the second time. 

Elizabeth was not weak, but she did shrink 
from the bitter cup Fate insisted upon holding to 
her lips, snatching away from them the delighis 
of life in the very moment when her sense of 
possession was most assured and joyful. No 
wonder she was overwhelmed by so great and 
sudden a change. Was it not too ineredible? 
Must she not be the victim of some monstrous 
delusion, some mad play of fancy? No! Eliza- 
beth was but too certain, that the face she had 
seen at the window was thd face of Antony 
Desmond in the flesh, and.no spectre’s. Against 
all probability, in the teeth of. all évidence, 
Archibald Desmond’s presentiment had been 
fulfilled: Antony was alive, and had come back 
to claim hisown. 

Well, he should have it; Elizabeth would 
seek to retain nothing. .She tried to see her 
way into the coming future; but her mind, 
usually so clear of action; was clouded and 
bewildered. 
Antony 


. She, wondered when and how 
ould announce himself, To-morrow, 
in the midst of the birth-day rejoicings. . Ah, 
how light her heart had been when she planned 


them! But now— 

The night seemed interminable. But at last, 
the pitiless gray dawn stared in at the spectacle 
of Elizabeth’s misery. The dawn broadened and 
brightened into a clear, sunlit; cheerful morning. 
Meantime, there were friends'in the house to be 
entertained, and last touches to be given to the 
preparations for the evening’s festivities. The 
pretense of being cheerful and interested was, 
therefore, to be keptup. Only Francis Reynolds 
noticed her strained, unnatural manner, and 
followed her with anxious and_ sympathetic, 
looks, which were almost more than she could 
bear. He saw that, by sheer force of will, she 
was mastering pain of mind or body, and had 
no idea, poor fellow! that he was increasing her 
burden by his observant tenderness. 

“What strength Elizabeth has, I must say! 
I feel quite worn out, and she looks as blooming 
as ever! It must be delightful to be able to take 
things so easily.”’ 

Thus spoke Mrs, Ashley, between a sigh of 
complaint and a smile of admiration, like the 
short-sighted woman, without. tact, that she was. 
Francis Reynolds heard her, wondering that 





anybody could be so stupid, and seized the first 
opportunity to speak to Elizabeth. It. was to her 
great relief, for she could bear anything but that 
unobtrusive, affectionate watchfulness. 

“IT am afraid you ‘are’ill or in’ trouble, Mrs. 
Desmond. Can I do nothing?” he said. 

Nobody can,’ answered Elizabeth, with a 
little, harsh, forced laugh. ‘Don’t you know 
that housekeepers are a careful and troubled 
order of beings, and that to see one looking 
cross isno wonder?» I have a thousand things on 
my mind to-day, and it’s not large enough to hold 
them without some uncomfortable crowding.” 

She would not meet the wistful look that clearly 
found the explanation unsatisfactory. 

“Oh, if this day would only come to an end!” 
she was saying to herself; and Amy and Alice 
Ashley came rushing up to. ask her opinion about 
a change which had suddenly seemed to them 
desirable in the arrangement of some decoration 
or other; and there was a burst of aimless chat- 
tering on all sides, which set her nerves on edge ; 
and in the midst of it a servant entered and re- 
spectfully offered his mistress a eoarse-looking, 
roughly-folded note. ‘‘One of Phil Ryan’s boys 
had just brought it,” he said. 

The note’ was a brief scrawl, and Elizabeth, 
having read it, turned hastily to her stepmother. 

“T have to go down to Phil Ryan’s mother ; 
some one is sick there, who wants to see me. 
Be kind enough ‘to explain my absence and to 
represent me while it lasts.’’ 

“Sick? I hope it’s not small-pox,”’ cried out 
Mrs. Ashley, confusedly. But Elizabeth was al- 
ready out of. hearing.’ Let them speculate as they 
pleased: she would soon ‘know the worst now, 
and that was almost a comfort.. For the note 
said, in Phil Ryan’s sprawling, unpractised hand : 
“ Antony Desmond is here at my house, sick ; 
and wants to see ye.” a 

Phil Ryan’ sveottage being just outside the Park 
gate, a swift walk of five minutes brought Eliza- 
beth to the door. She was longing to have the 
dreaded interview over as soon as possible; she 
meant that it should bibrief, decisive. Antony 
should understand at once that there could be no 
such thing as reconciliation between him and the 
wife whom he had wronged so deeply; that she 
was going her own way, asking nothing of him. 
She was glad: he had sent for her; such a meet- 
ing was. better without witnesses. It could 
hardly fail to bé.stormy. She knew Antony’s 
violent, exacting character, and nerved herself 
to meet him with cold resolution. - 

Phil Ryan stood at the cottage door, his red 
face looking grave and long. 





‘I’m glad to see ye, ma’am, for I thought I'd 
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have frightened you out of your siven senses just 
now. I’m a poor fist at writing, and worse at 
breaking bad news, and I couldn’t leave the wife 
alone with him to come myself. He's very sick.”’ 

‘* Very sick,’’ said Elizabeth, startled. Those 
words of Phil’s note had made little impression 
upon her, although she had used them herself in 
speaking to Mrs. Ashley. 

“Tt’s hard to have him come back after all 
these years, just to go away again, as one may 
say,” said honest Phil, doing his best to prepare 
the lady for the inevitable. But Elizabeth could 
not seem to understand. Goaway again! What 
did the man mean? 

‘« He’s very sick,” repeated Phil, stammering 
in his compassion. “You see, his lungs are 
about gone, and he would go out last night; and 
when he came back, he had avery bad hemor- 
rhage. He’s very low—I can’t help it—it must 
come out rough—don’t let it shock you too much, 
ma’am; but the fact is, he’s dying.” 

Elizabeth neither spoke nor stirred, but stood 
gazing at Phil, with blank, wide-open eyes, and 
a strange chill in her veins. Dying! 

“Come and see him,” said the man, gently; 
and Elizabeth followed him mechanically into 
the dim room, where he, who had ‘been the hus- 
band of her youth, awaited her. 


Was this the Antony whom she had been pre- 
pared to meet—Antony in all the pride of con- 
scious power and insolent determination—Antony 
who had wrung her heart and driven all the girl- 
ish brightness out of her life? Not this wasted 
invalid, whose haggard, fading eyes met hers 
with such a look of pathetic appeal, as she ad- 


vanced to his bedside. Phil Ryan placed a chair 
for the visitor, then went softly out of the room, 
and closed the door upon the long-separated 
husband and wife. 

“Tsent for you, but,I hardly expected you, 
Elizabeth,” the former said, feebly. 

“TI know you had—eoine back,” gasped Eliza- 
beth. “I saw you—last night,” 

“Yes: a whim seized me to go and look at the 
old house; but the effor®was too much for me. 
I frightened you, tod, Flizabeth ; I did not mean 
todo that. Don’t think I came back to make 
you trouble. But I’ve been weak and ill for 








months, and I’ve had a good many thoughts 
about you and my father—I didn’t know he was 
dead—I dragged myself home to see you.” 

He’ looked. at her entreatingly, but Elizabeth 
could not speak. 

“T behaved like a brute to you, Elizabeth— 
you'll only remember me by that. And the poor 
old man, who was so good to Poth of us: did he 
turn me out at last?” 

“‘ Never !” said Elizabeth, brokenly. ‘‘ He left 
you his forgiveness, and—his blessing—” 

“Ah?!” said Antony, with a deep sigh, and 
there was silence for many minutes. Then he 
spoke again: ‘You used to be generous, Eliza- 
beth, and I’m dying; can you forgive me, too?” 

“Yes, yes, from my heart,’ sobbed Elizabeth. 

The bitter feelings she had cherished against 
him those long years had vanished, in the impe- 
rious, all-reconciling presence of death. She took 
Antony’s cold hand gently, and held it in both 
her own. His face lighted up. 

“Try to forget how bad I was, Elizabeth. If 
I could only live, I think I would ‘try to be a 
better man ; but it's too late. God knows, I am 
sorry—” ° ‘ 

And with these words upon his lips, and his 
hand in Elizabeth’s, the mysterious change came ; 
the last sand of poor Antony Desmofd’s wasted 
and troubled life had run out. ee but 
the kind old father, whose loving ad out- 
lasted so many trials, Was waiting to receive his 
prodigal, coming home at last, ashamed and 
penitent ? 

There was no merry-making at Desmond Park 
that evening; but perhaps the disappointed 
guests found some compensation in the nine-days’ 
wonder of Antony Desmond’s return and death. 
And Elizabeth, woman-like, reproached’ herself 
keenly for the spirit in which she had been ready 
to meet him, and would willingly have forgotten 
everything connected with Antgny but the bright 
days of their’ earliest acquaintance, and those last 
repentant moments. 

She is Francis Reynolds’ wife now; and in 
the sunshine of real happiness, a softening haze 
has gathered over all the dark days of the past, 
and thrown the tenderness of transfiguration 
around eyen the memory of poor Antony. 
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I watxup along a forest side, 
Where light and shadow chases, 

And blooms, my footsteps to betide, 
Sprang thick in truant spaces. 


‘ . 
* Oh, tell me why your loveliness,” 
I said, “ this by-way graces ?”" 
They nodded back: “ We grow to bless, 
And fill up empty places !” 





A COMPANION, 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDIOT. 


I was absolutely started on my journey, and 
that journey’s end would bring,me to a place of 
rest! The prospect in store might not have 
seemed very inviting to many young women of my 
age—that of being companion to an invalid lady; 
but. to. me, Margaret Howth, one-and-twenty, 
thrown suddenly from affluence into poverty, 
forced from nineteen up to the time I write of, 
to be a teacher in schools or a governess in pri- 
vate families, the bourne to which I was destined 
looked, pleasant enough, It was certain to be a 
quiet situation, and I was tired and wanted rest. 

It was.through a well-reputed agency in New 
York that I heard of this place; but the fates 
seemed against me. Even after the man in the 
office had spoken to me about it.and written to 
the lady, and I waited, daily expecting to hear 
that the matter was settled, lo! and behold! one of 
those dreadful fires of which New York is 80 fond, 
broke out—partially cons 
whose reg flights of stairs I. 
climbed with a sick h din. the confusion 
(for the tips and papers: had to be carried to 
another house, and the ipal clerk had re- 
ceived a hurt,) I thought my last hopes had been 
dashed to the ground. 

I.was put on the right track at last; I was 
bound for a place in Maryland; the railway 
station was called Sheldon, and my destination 
was near there; Pine Hill the name of the do- 
main ;. Mrs. Lothrop its owner and the invalid 
lady who wanted a companion, young, cheerful, 
and able to read French and Italian. 

. It was a journey of some thirty hours—at least, 
it ought to have —but the floods were out, a 
bridge had been swept away, and within some 
three hours of my goal, I found that the train 
would be detained so long that I must make my 
appearance in my new home late at night—not a 
pleasant thing to do under the circumstances. 

I was a tolerably sensible young woman as a 
rule, and I soon made up my mind to sleep at an 
hotel in the town where we were detained, and 
go on bya morning train, having ascertained that 
I could take one which would deposit me at Shel- 
don somewhere about noon. So I obeyed my 
impulse; had a comfortable supper, a good night’s 
rest; and the next morning continued my pil- 
grimage; and asthe journey was nothing to speak 
of, ant 190 me rains prevented any fear of dust, 





I said to myself that no harm could happen from 


my putting on a pretty, new, gray gown with a 


hat to match, and a blue ribbon or two, and so 
making the best. impression possible on Mrs. 
Lothrop of Pine Hill. 

Of course no woman could be expected to 
write these pages without speaking of her looks, 
so I may as well let you know that I was 
considered pre: «y, and as having that indefinable 
quality called ‘‘style;’ indeed, it sometimes 
stood in my way, now that I had to earn my 
living, though heaven knows why people should 
prefer frumps to iastruct their children. “But I 
had made up my mind that the invalid lady, 
since she desired a young and cheerful compan- 
ion, would like one that was presentable also; 
‘therefore I, made the best of myself; and on I 
journeyed. 

Sheldon, at last! A quiet station, a few car- 
riages waiting, one of which I selected, gaye my 
checks to the coachman and the direction, ‘‘ Pine 
Hill,” and started. 

The town through which we passed was a 
comfortable, sleepy looking old place—the open 
country beyond, pretty if not picturesque. I 
now asked the man how long a drive it was, and 
obtained ‘the information that Pine Hill. was 
about two miles and a-half from the town. 

At length, we skirted a thickly wooded hill, 
reached a couple of great iron gates and a quaint 
lodge, turned up a fine old avenue: and there was 
the house in the distance. Such a charming 
old-fashioned dwelling; built of dark stone, 
turreted and gabled, with great wings and. wide 
verandahs, and hosts of vines. and flowers—it 
looked as picturesque.and quiet as if it.had been 
the castle of the Sleeping Beauty. 

As the rattling, uncomfortable vehicle stopped 
before the portico stepg,.a,man-servant came out. 

“T am Miss Howth, e I said; «I believe Iam 
expected ?”” 

He answered me by a low, prolonged bow. 

“(If madam will allow me to show her to the 
library, I will settle with the coachman after- 
ward,”’ he said. 

I followed him, in silence, through the vesti-, 
bule, and down the hall, a noble corridor it was, 
and I found myself in @ delightful library, hand- 
somely furnished, with windows opening to the 
ground, the walls lined with well-filled book- 
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eases, every table covered with ‘pamphlets and 
newspapers. 

‘Good gracious,” ‘I thought, ‘the reading 
portion of my new duties will ‘be no “sineeure— 
what a devourer of books the'old lady nrust be |’ 

I:took off my veil, glanced in a mirror to-see 
that I was not tumbled or unpresentable, and 
sat down to wait till the mistress of the ‘house 
should come in or summon me. 

Presently the‘ door opened,‘ and gentleman 
entered, a man of perhaps thirty; tall, elegant, 
and if I may name @ fault, handsomer ‘than ‘any 
creature of his sex:had aright to be. 

He began speaking as he came in. 

“«Good-morning, Miss Howth! (I am very 
giad to see you; I trust you have had a pleasant 
journey.” ‘ 

“Thanks,” I ‘answered; ‘very pleasant. I 
owe an apology to ‘Mrs. Lothrop, however, for 
being behind my time. ‘There was ‘a delay in the 
trains, and I could ‘not well et on last night.’’. 

Yes, I know,” he said. 


He was quite near now; he paused suddenly, 
and stood there staring, (absolutely staring, ) with 
& look of the"most’ profound astonishment ary 
human face could assuime. Involuntarily I rose. 
I suppose I stared at him; I dare say I turned 


red and white; I know I'félt singularly uncom- 
‘fortable, with a quick, vague presentiment of 
bad news of some-kind. 

“Will Mrs. Lothrop be able to see ‘me?” I 
stammered. 

“IT am Mr. Lothrop,” said my gentleman, 
looking uncomfortable, too. 

séfitis your mother whom I—”’ 
heard him mutter, anil 
, and ‘so’ did” he. “ Before 
either of us could bah again, in at one of the 
open windows rushed two of the’ prettiest 
cliildren I ever set eyes on—a boy and girl— 
both crying out at once: 

“Uncle Phil, so oy Phil, they say * she ‘has 
come. ” 

And wish shed ee her neck,” said’ the 
boy. 

“Horrid old thing!” cried the girl. 

Then they were far enough'in the room to see 
me; they uttered’ a simultaneous howl, and 
skurried off like a eouple of ‘rabbits. 

“I beg your pardon!” said the gentleman, 
while I was thinking, “I don’t suppose I can have 
got into a madhouse by mistake.” Then I said 
aloud—just for the sake of saying something : 

“Are those small people Mrs. Lothrop’s 
grandchildren ?” 

He looked terribly distrtsesd, but it was 
evident he had got his wits back, and had made 


up ‘his mind ‘to something—I could see that in 
his face. 

“T am'so sorry,” he said. “TI fear there has 
been some unaccountable mistake—” 

“Mistake?” I interrupted. ‘Is not this 
Pine Hill—-Mrs. Lotlirop’s place? ‘I am Miss 
Howth—I have been engaged as companion.” 

«<The house ‘is mine,” he-said; ‘those two 
children are my wards—TI had engaged a govern- 
ess for them, through Messrs. Wakely, of New 
York—TI ‘received ‘a ‘telegram to ‘expect Miss 
Howth.” 

I interrupted him’ by sinking’ back in‘my chair. 
I imagine he thought I was about to fait or 
have hysterics ;‘ for he ran toa table, and brought 
me a glass of water, saying: 
> «You are tired and—and—rest a few minutes, 
and we will try to throw a little light in the 
matter—I think TI understand it! There has 
been some confusion of names, and you have 
been ‘sent to the wrong place.” 

This was pleasant hearing! I neither felt 
faint nor frightened any longer. I thinle T wag 
angry; whether with ‘the agency people, or this 
young man, ‘or Destiny, or ‘all together, I could 
not have told. 

T’ explained my share ‘in the business very 
succinetly, ‘and he Histetied with great attention. 

“Tt is the fault of those agents,”’ he'said; “in 
the cdnfusion of the fire, they have made ‘some 
strange bhinder”’ 

Before he could say more, the door opened, 
and the butler announded : 

‘Luncheon, sir’’ 

Mr. Lothrop looked relieved. 

“The first’ thing to dois to eat sometlting,”’ 
“he said, “I know “you ‘teed’ it?’ arid “he 
offered me his‘arm. - “Pray do hot’be distressed 
by this mischunée. "My ‘sister will ‘be here: by 
‘the time we havg finished Yunchieon; she ‘will 
arrange that you ‘shall suffer no annoyandée from 
those people’s unpardonable stupidity.” 

He was so kind, and evidently so horribly 
afraid of a scene, that I could do no less than 
restrain the tears Which were very near my eyes, 
and behave sensibly. We did goin to lunch, 
and I tried to eat, and talk ‘and conduct myself 
sagely. Before the end of the meal, we had 
arrived ‘at a clear understanding of the case—at 
Teast, we decided that we had. TI had been sent 
to his “house, and the elderly governess he 
expected had gone—somewhere—in my stead. 

Suddenly ‘we heard the sound of carriage 
wheels. 

“My sister, Mrs. Liscomb,” said he. “'Ex- 
cuse me for a moment—lI will bring her in to 





see you.” 
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He departed., For the. life of me I could not 
help crying, the instant I found myself alone,’ I 
hurried away to a window, and was busy drying 
my eyes, when the.door opened. Back came 
Mr. Lothrop, and with him a pretty, exquisitely 
dressed, little. woman, who flew up to me, and 
shook my hand, burst out laughing, and said ; 

“Don’t cry! Phil has told me—the funniest 
blunder—I am.so sorry | .But.I should laugh, 
if we were all dead! Pray forgive. me—but 
when we had so dreaded the old maid—and to 
see you—and Phil is out of his senses,:and—oh, 
I think I shall die—ha! ha!’ 

Down she plumped in a chair; and shrieked. 

“Maud, I should think. you were mad!” 
exclaimed Mr. Lothrop, furiously. 

“Qh, I am_.so sorry—please, Miss Howth, 
forgive me !’”’ she pleaded. 

Between hysterics and a sense of the ludicrous, 
I began to laugh, while the tears were streaming 
down my cheeks. I laughed like a lunatic. Mr. 
Lothrop glared at his sister—glared at me—I 
would, not be certain but he swore under his 

- breath—then he suddenly began to laugh like a 
lunatic too; and for some minutes, we behaved 
like three gibbering idiots. ; 

I got.my senses back, and remembered it was 
ino laughing matter. to me, at all events. 

“ When, can I get. train?” I asked, “T 
should like also to send a telegram to those 
people—I do not wish to wt siti of the 
place, if I can help it.” 

Mr. Lothrop grew serious enough:at once, and 
scolded his sister into composure and renewed 
apologies. 

«I am obliged to leave for New York, to-night,” 
he said.« ‘I don’t know what to do—the 
children*s nurse left, in 9 passion, yesterday—” 

“And he thought old. Miss Howth’s arrival 
would end his difficulties,’ added: Mrs. Liscomb. 
‘*T can’t have the children at my house, because 
my husband’s sister is there, ill, and the little 
wretches are awfully noisy—and—” 

She stopped to laugh. 

“Maud !”’ cried her brother. 

 Yes—I’ll explain,” she said, ‘Dear Miss 
Howth, I thought the best plan would be this: 
if you would not mind stopping a few days, and 
just see that.the brats do not break their necks, 
my brother will see the people in New York. It 
can all be arranged, if you will only wait till he 
comes. back.” 

“It would be a very great favor,” added Mr. 
Lothrop. 

It, did not require reflection; I consented at 
once; at least, a few. days of quiet would give 
me time to recover from my disappointment. 





Well, before night, Mrs. Liseomb had returned 
home; Mr. Lothrop had started for New York: 
and. I was alone,in the ‘house with the two 
children and the servants, 

| oT was already friends with the little ones, two 
children from India, who had been sent to Mr. 
Lothrop by their dying father. The gift must 
have driven him, nearly mad, but there was no 
help; guardian of them and their fortune he 
found, himself, and had to make the best of 
matters. 

The small people had so loathed in advance 
the elderly governess, who was to come and 
torment them, that they fell in love with me 
immediately, since I was young, and into the 
bargain there by mistake, and only to remain for 
a short time. 

Lamused myself with the twins, gave them a 
few lessons, had ‘Aaily visits from Mrs, Liscomb, 
and ‘so the time passed till we could hear from 
Mr, Lothrop., He wrote to his sister how the 
mischance had occurred, My destination was to 
have been a Sheldon in Pennsylvania; the old 
lady’s name was Lothrop too, and her place 
called Pine Hill, and my, doublt, the spinster, 
had gone there. I have, no time to elaborate 
details, so I must tell. you, in a few words, that 
business detained ;Mr, Lothrop three weeks in 
New York, and at,his and his sister’s request, I 
remained in my resting place. 

Then the little girl sickened with measles ; she 
was very ill, and would allow nobody but me:to 
take care, of her; Mr. Lothrop. returned, and 
took up his residence at Mrs. Liscomb’s house. 
Before Amy recovered, thewboy was seized with 
the same malady in its) moe pera 
and for days and days, tl 8 Be 
of his life. 

I watched them both, and it happened that 
experience in my own family had, made me a 
good nurse. I had assistance of course, but the 
children would barely tolerate, the nurse, and I 
scarcely left them night @ day. 

Mrs. Liscomb and. her brother came daily to 
visit us. By the time the small ones were conva- 
lescent, nearly 9 month had elapsed; and I felt 
well acquainted with both the lady and Mr. 
Lothrop. Now a new difficulty arose; a person 
of suitable age and acquirement for the charge 
of the children had not been found; the doctor 
had ordered sea air for them; Mrs. Liscomb 
could not go. But she said, 

‘‘For the time, only one thing can. be done. 
Miss Howth is an angel—else she would have 
left us long ago to our miseries! Persuade her 
to keep the children for awhile—send them all 
with a couple of good servants to some quiet, sea- 
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side place. Now, Miss Howth, do consent—you 
need a change—you can let the small animals 
take care of themselyes—please say you will go!” 

I did say I would; in many ways the proposal 
pleased me; I had heard of no other situation, 
and more than all, I had grown very fond of the 
children, as one does grow to love creatures for 
whom one has taken a good deal of trouble. 

Our departure, however, had to be deferred, 
because Amy caught cold and was quite ill again. 
Then a whole day and evening passed without 
my seeing either Mrs. Liscomb or her brother. 
But the next morning, as I was feeding some 
poor little birds, whose mother had been killed, 
and they left in the nest to starve, till I had come 
on them, by a Providence, in my walks, Mrs. Lis- 
comb burst into the room. 

«Dear me,” she cried, *‘ what.a pretty picture ! 
I wish Lothrop could see you now. He thinks, 
you know, that you are cold-hearted. Like men 
generally he supposes all intellectual women are 
so. But I tell him he’s a fool. If he could see 
you, feeding that motherless. family, it would 
convert him.” 

I blushed, in spite of myself, partly at his in- 
justice, partly at I know not what. And I asked 
myself, at once, “‘ Why should I? What is he to 
me?’ 

“T could not come, yesterday,’’ the lady rat- 

on. ‘ Visitors came unexpectedly. I did 
~ Ne for them till next week—I wish people 

d keep to their plans. And oh, my dear, 

old woman is more disagreeable than ever, 
an@as for Ellen Wallis, I hate her and always 
shall!” 

‘Tam sorry for yeu,” I answered, laughing, 
finishing my task, and putting the nest aside, 
T turned to her, ‘‘ but as I don’t know who Ellen 
Wallis is, or the disagreeable old woman 


either—'?, 

“Why, rns dragon! Bless me, I 
thought I had told you—Ellen is Phil’s fiancée— 
oh, an old, old affair—did I never tell you? It 
was very romantic—he had to go out to India— 
they were engaged, and the match was broken 
off because he was poor. Then she married, was 
lefta widow, and somehow they patched it up, when 
he got rich, and were engaged again. He came 
home last winter—they could not be married be- 
cause Ellen’s sister died; bpt it is to come off 
next autumn: and oh, my dear, she is so faded 
and almost as spiteful as her aunt, and I often 
think Phil wishes he had been less precipitate—.”’ 

She was rattling on in her usual heedless 
fashion, but I heard nothing more. I had:grown 
cold and deaf; then I found myself asking, or I 
heard my conscience ask me, what I had to do 





with Mr. Lothrop’s engagement or marriage? 
Besides, did he not think me cold-hearted? I 
cold-hearted! Ah, if he only knew! And it 
seemed to me as if I had been in an enchanted 
slumber all these weeks, and had suddenly wak- 
ened to find the sunshine gone, the rest and 
peace a dream; only a cold, gray barren waste 
all about. 

Presently I could hear Mrs. Liscomb’s voice 
again. 

«They are coming over to luncheon—I ran off 
to let you know, and prepare the servants: Now 
don’t mind if they make themselves disagreeable. 
I explained till I was black in the face just how 
it all happened: that Phil has stopped at my 
house since he came back ;. but the old dragon 
only sniffed, and Ellen has been as cross as two 
sticks, and was wigging poor Phil in the shrub- 
bery when I came away.”’ 

Here was.a pretty state of affairs. I thor- 
oughly understood the whole matter.. The fiancée 
and her aunt chose to find some impropriety in 
my present situation. I did not speak—I,pould 
not. I fancy that Mrs. Liscomb saw the harm 
her careless tongue had done; she tried to soften 
things; I listened; there*was no use-in talking 
over the matter ; I could see myself that, with the 
best intentions in the’world, I had been placed - 
in a position which evil minds could twist into 
an equivocal one!" 

I had not much thme to reflect ote iiilkerable 
—a carriage drove up—two Jade { Mr. 
Lothrop entered. H@ greeted me very kindly, 
though he looked pale'and harassed. I was pre- 
sented to the old dragon—sh@ looked like a gren- 
adier in petticoats—and was received with a few 


as? icy words and a horrible glare from her gray 


eyes. 

Mrs. Wallis was a faded bit of prettiness and 
affectation, whe began at once! to patronize me, 
and was as impertinent and unendurable as only 
a spiteful, jealous woman can be. 

The meal did not prove a pleasant one. Mr. 
Lothrop was ill at ease; his sister divided be- 
tween nervousness and vexation. Whatever was 
disagreeable the old. woman said, and anything 
in that line which she omitted-was supplied by 
the niece. 

“I suppose the children must be quite well 
again, Miss Howth, since’you are ble to leave 
them,” said the dragon, by way of expressing 
her surprise at seeing me seat myself at table. 

Before I could answer, Mr. Lothrop said, 
hastily : 

‘*We have imposed so shamefilly on Miss 
Howth’s goodness that we cannot let her mie 
herself up any longer.” 
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“Oh,” said the dragon, ‘+1 beg pardon —I 
thought the young lady was employed as their 
governess, or nurse—or something.” 

* | explained how the matter arose,” Mr. Loth- 
rop began, coldly, but Mrs. Wallis, intemenepid 
him: 

“Never mind thet, . aunt, please! I should 
like to see the children—may I, Miss Howth ?”’ 
» Her resigned air, her pretenee of thinking it 
necessary to defer to my wishes, was more in- 
sulting than the elder woman’s rudeness. 

Ifelt my blood rise to. boiling point, but show 
emotion of any kind I was determined not to do. 

«Amy is asleep just mow,’’ \I ‘said ; ‘when 
she wakes I will bring them in to\see’you.”’ 

To my great: relief: I was called away by the 
arrival of the doctor. As I was leavitig the room 
I distinctly heard the old dragon say:: 

“Tam sure I have seen your protégéé’s face 
somewhere. I wonder if she belonged to Lydia 
Thompson's troupe—she looks ‘like’an actress.”’ 
. ‘The doctor made a long visit; he found both 

well enough to travel, and I told him 
that I was anxious toiatart the next morning—a 
measure to which he eomsented. I. accompanied 
him down stairs and,asked ‘him tespeak to Mr. 
Lothrop, but the party had left the dining-room 
—were in the garden, the servant thought—end 
the doctor could. nat wait. 

I had no desire to see anybody,,so I went back 
upstaixsy; ‘Dhe,children had gone out ; I told the 
nurse to .pack their clothing, and set myself to 
the task of arranging my own boxes. 

And conscientious packing is a prosaic opera- 
tion which, when one. is not-hurried, quiets the 
temperand calms the nerves. In the course of 
half an hour, I was no longer angry: or unac- 

ly fluttered. I could smile at the malice 
ef the two. .strangers;, tell myself that Mr. 
Lothrop’s. matrimonial projects were nothing to 
me—only, the children and [I must ‘set out the 
next day, or I should depart. alone. 

Finally I went down stairs; in’the‘hall I met 
old Foster, the butler, 

‘¢Mrs, Liseomb was leoking for you, Miss; I 
think she isin the boudoir.” 

I passed into the drawing-room, a fine suite 
of apartments ending in the cozy nook he had 
mentioned. I was.traversing the third salon— 
the draperies which hung before ithe boudoir 
doors were partially drawn .back—I saw Mrs. 
Wallis and Mr. Lothrop stoning there--I heard 
her say : 

“Do not suppose I am jealous; I could not 
condescend to be that; butif you do-such strange 
things, Philip, you must expect, as my aunt says, 
that there will be gossip.” 


t 





I moved a chair in peathig.; they looked up, 
and saw me. 

«Did you see: amy sister, ‘Miss Howth ?”’ asked 
Mr. Lothrop.. 

* No,” I replied; °** leame—” . 

*Do mot let me interrupt you,” broke in 
Mrs, Wallis; ‘Iam going to find my aunt,”’ and 
before either of us could speak, if we had wished 
—I did not wish—she sailed by me, and went 
away. 

I did not make any apologies for my intrusion, 
though I was sorry enough therefor; I would 
not even say that I expected to find Mrs. 
Liscomb:in the room. 

“The do¢tor says that the journey will do 
Amy good, Mr. Lothrop,’’ I said, “and advises 
us to start at once. We cam be ready to take the 
ten o'clock train, to-morrow morning.” 

He began several sentences, and finished none 
of them. - I did not look toward him at first, but 
when I did, I saw that he seemed paler and more 
worn ‘than he had done ‘when.‘he entered the 
house. Somehow, feeling vaguely sorry for him 
drove away the demon of obstinacy which Mrs. 
Wallis’s words:and manners roused. 

“TI came. to.ilook for your sister,” I said; 
‘Poster told'me I should find her here.’’ 

“T think she is out in the grounds with Mrs. 
Croft,” hersaid. 

*T can see her later,’ I:replied. ‘You will 
give directions, will you not, about our goifig?”” 

‘+ Certainly,’ he said. ‘I suppose it is best 
—I mean ‘since Amy is able to travel, that” 
Once more he stopped, then hurried toward the, 
and took my hand, adding rapidly, ‘‘ Miss Howth, 
I can never thank ‘you enowgh for your kindness 
to those poor orphans, or express the admiration 
and respect that each day of our acquaintance 
has increased.” 

I made some laughing answ; was obliged 
to laugh in order to kedép trying. He 
dropped my hand, and I-moved away. I saw the 
old dragon glaring in at one of the doors, but I 
passed on without appearing to notice her. 

About an hour later, Iwas up in my room, 
when Mrs. Liscomb came. in. 

“T am in a great hurry,” she said, kissing me 
on either cheek, ‘* The dragon wants to go—she 
has a headache—my dear, I wish headaches were 
& mortal ‘disease! Good-bye; you go in the 
morning’ iti seems. I shall see you first, you 
sweet, darling’ girl !”” 

She kissed me again, and ran away ; [ thought 
T understood her haste. She was afraid that I 
would refuse, at the: last moment, to take charge 
of the children. But she did not know me. I 
had made the engagement, and I should keep to 
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my. terms, until such time; as Mr. Lothrop could 
supply. my place—only.I meant. that he should 
dojso| with, as little delay as possible. 

The, next, morning; Mrs. Liseomb drove. over. 
We.were ready, to depart. 

«Tam so sorry.to, lose. you!’’ she. said. She 
talked very fast;and of forty things'at once. ‘I 
am.sure Phil meant to. come—he was not ready—”’ 
She, began. seyeral, such speeches, and finished 
none of them. I felt confident that, Mrs. Wallis 
had: prevented, him.; But, just, as. the. carriage 
drove to the,door, and the children were clamorous 
to. start, he rode up the avenue, dismounted, 
greeted. the little ones, and: me, too, in his, usual 
kind, manner. 

We three grown people: stood talking common- 
places, while the luggage. was put on the carriage. 

‘*Miss Howth can drive down to. the. station 
with you, Maud, and. I will go in the barouche 
with the children,’’ he. said; : 

The brother and sister remained with me till 
the train, came... To; my, surprise; I found that 
Roster was to,agcompany us to our journey’s 
end; I tried to say something about there being 
no necessity, but; Mr. Lothrop checked me. so 
decidedly, that I stopped. Mrs. Liscomb cried 
outright. when. we parted; I told myself, it-was 
more because her visitors had fretted her than 
because separating from me, whom she had only 
known a few weeks, could haye caused ‘her pain. 

Mr. Lothrop was.a good deal agitated too, but 
I was very.quiet and stately! I quite: prided 
myself on.my stony behavior, and: before, hed- 
time, I cried bitterly to think .what-a) wretch I 
had been to act like a carved image, after all 
their goodness to me! 

Our destination was a journey. of some fifteen 
hours—a quiet, old house, kept by the nicest 

“possible old woman, who had once, heen the 
housekeeper of Mr. Lothrop’s mother—in a 
quaint, little-village by the: sea: 

For a fortnight. I was. so constantly, occupied 
with the children, that/I had: no: leisure to think } 
about my future plans. I-heard frequently from 
Mrs. Liscomb,.and: wrote: her: brief notes, giving 
her news of my two charges, 

At last, I wrote to her, saying that I wished to 
leave. She answered, begging me,to remain till 
September—at that time.a. suitable. person could 
be ready to take my place, but not before. 

So the days. floated .into.weeks;: quiet, sunny, 
pleasant. The children kept me very busy, and 
I was glad of that; for to.own the truth, I think 
had I found leisure, I should have been not too 
happy! I was glad.to avoid colloquies, with my 
own conscience as much as possible; for I knew 











weakness, the bare: thought of which was, a 
humiliation." Those weeks at Pine.) Hill—the 
society of that: cultivated man, whom I had 
learned:.so;.rapidly' to know and: admire—had 
been-the means. of whiling me into.a igreat folly ! 
I had learned to care more for his society than I 
ought ;; yess... think: I may as well write the 
truth—I. loved him, and. I knew it! 

But Iwas .veryisevere with myself; no other 
person could: have: been so pitiless toward my. 
folly as I was. I told my conscience thati the 
trouble should pass-——be cured—forgotten like a 
physical malady., I know I tried. hard, and: I 
flattered; myself—save at some odd seasons—that 
I was;succeeding. 

The time went on to August; I had just begun 
to hope that-I was growing tolerably content with 
life, such'as Destiny might choose; to: arramge: it 
for my. benefit. when.a dreadfal blow struck: me. 

I had yery few relatives) in the world—among 
them these who would: have helped. to make exia- 
‘tence easier had not the, means, and the ofhers: 
lacked the inclination.. Of course it was one of) 
these latter persons: whg choseito evince'an inter- 
est in my welfare by dealing me'a cruef.stab: 
My distant) cousin, Mts.;Bvens,: wrote! a long 
letter full of bitter condemnation. The most hor- 
rible reports, she said, were-in circulation :#8 to 
my conduct. It seemed) that I was in the em- 
ployment of'a: young, ynmarried man, rioted for 
his gallantries, and she felt it her duty to!inform - 
me. that. my. character; was irretrievably ruined) 
If I had any sense of decency left, E would at 
once forsake . my present aboded—though ‘she 
plainly insinuated that such action could not re- 
store my blasted reputation. 

Either, Mrs. Wallis or her aunt had been the 
originators of this scandal—I was certain of that 
—as,certain when I read Augusta’s letter as when, 
a-eouple of days later, I received confirmation of 
my suspicions in an epistle from one of Augusta’s 
brothers, which told me in so many words that 
Mrs. Crofton, ond her,niece, had: given Gus her 
news. 

I inclosed ‘the;two letters.to Mrs. Liscomb, add- 
ing only that unless: my place were supplied 
within a week; I should leave the children to the 
care of the servants, and’ goaway. 

The days went by ;, the week: was almost over ; 
not a word of reply had I received, 

It was.a,Tuesday afternoon, I. remember; the 
children and their:nurse had gone down to the 
seashore; I was sitting.in the garden, trying to 
read a book. I spare you the record of what 
those days and nights. had, been to.me. I think 
that even the coldest heart has only to picture a 





that my silly. heart, had. been. betrayed into a 


girl placed in my position to, feel some. pangs, of 
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pity—no words of mine uttered in self-sympathy 
could count. 

Old Mrs. Norris had received some newspapers, 
and with her usual good nature brought them 
out to me. I opened one, and turning over its 
leaves, came upon an account of an aristocratic 
wedding at Newport. I read the names; then 
I did start into animation! The bride.was Ellen 
Wallis, but she had married, instead of Philip 
Lothrop, some Cuban with more names than would 
fill a line. 

Well, there I sat dazed—stupefied—eager to 
learn more—when suddenly the silence was 
broken by the sound of voices—Mrs. Norris’s and 
another’s, listened; I heard my name called; an 
instant more and there was Maud Liscomb, holding 
me fast in her arms, and crying like a baby. 

‘“What'a brute you must have thought me!” 
she exclaimed. »'*« My dear, we only got home last 
night, and found your letter. We—I started at 
once.) Lam sorry your wretch of a relation wrote 
you'the story—but it is all settled—indeed it is! 
Oh, my dear, I have so much to tell you— 

“Well,” I sesatagips int ‘stop and get your 
breath.” 

I eon wait now in satiher: but Clara could 
not. 

* Phil did not marry that dreadful creature ; 
oh,:my dear, she is married—” 

“Yes, I know,” I beglty then checked myself. 

** He found her out—she had been going on in 
the most dreadful way—but nett no matter—” 

“« Not the slightest.” 

Well; he-broke. off the match ; she rushed 
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into an engagement with the Cuban; we cared 
nothing for that; but when we heard the stories 
she had told about you, we made her and the 
dragon eat their own words! I told her I would 
go to the Cuban; oh, if you had seen me—I was 
® worse dragon than the old one.” 

* Do leave those things alone,” I'said. “Come 
into the house—you must have some tea and see 
the children ; they are so brown and strong you 
will not know them.” 

‘« Yes—wait a minute; I had to tell this, but 
Iam only the avant courier! I want—I am to 
say—’’ then she broke off and called lotdly: 
‘Oh, Phil, come here! It is of no use for me to 
try to manage the business properly—I never 
was proper in my life !’’ 

The trees danced, the earth swam, the sky was 
a reeling blaze of glory; but when I could see, 
and think, and speak, Philip Lothrop was beside 
me, holding my hands, and telling the story of 
his long concealed Tove. isl. 

Ah, well, it is only the old hieP ever all, but 
if you knew how happy we a¥é,;'you would not 
wonder that to us, at least, the old, old/story 
always seems new and beautiful. 

Yet Eeould not ‘help saying to him, one day, 
half-jestiigly;'<«So you don’t, aity longer, think 
me cold hearted.” 

“Pshaw!” he exclaimed. ‘What a fool Maud 
was to tell you that! But really it wasn’t so.” 

“Never?” I held up @ warning finger. 

«Well; hardly ever!’’ laughing. ‘Certainly not, 
after she told me of the poor, little, motherless 





birds; and your care for them.” ** 





A SONG IN 


THE CITY. 





BY MATTHIAS BARR. 





Onty a song in the city sung, 
From a bird in a cage, at a window hung, 


Yet it sent a thrill to my slumbering heart, 
And it made the tears to my eyelids start,— 


And spire, and river, and stony street 
Vanished—and, lo! beneath my feet 


Were tufted grasses ; and warm and bright 
Shone cowslip yellow and daisy white ; 


And far away, as though in a dream, 
I heard the roar of a mountain stream, 


And saw green meadow and orchards brown— 
Smooth lawns to the waters sloping down ; 


And over the woods in thé sting sun 
Hills changing to purple one by one. 


And the ain was laden with sweet perfume 
From hedgerow blossom and clover bloom; 


And garden patches were bright with flowers 





And bees were telling the drowsy hours,— 


And woven through all, like a golden thread, 
Was the song of the minstrel overhead. 


Ah, bird! thanks—thanks for thy tender lay 
And the lesson it brings my heart to-day ; 


Nothing is lost that is pure and good, 
Be it sown ih city or silent. wood ; 


The meanest flower, the humblest song, 
Has food for a sermon deep and long. 


I will sing like thee in my prison-cage, 
And the ear of some passing grief engage. 


I may reach a heart with a simple strain, 
I may solace a bosom or soothe a brain, 


And some weary brother may bless me yet 
For the sake of a song that calms regret, 


Just as I bless thee now, dear bird 
For the peace that follows the song I heard. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Wuen dinner was over, Lady Theobald rose, 
and proceeded to the drawing-room, Lucia fol- 
lowing in her wake.’ From her very babyhood, 
Lucia had disliked the drawing-room, which was 
an imposing apartment of great length and 
height, containing much’ massive furniture, 
upholstered in faded blue satin, All the girl’s 
evenings, since her fifth year, had been spent 
sitting opposite her grandmother, in one of the 
straightest of -the blue chairs; 'all the most 
scathing reproofs she had received had been 
administered to her at such times. She had a 
secret theory, indeed, that all unpleasant things 
occurred in the drawing-room, after dinner... 

Just as they had seated themselves, aud Gaedly 


Theobald was on the point of drawing téwakis 


her the little basket, containing the gray wéolen 
mittens she made a duty of employing herself by 
knitting each evening, Dobson, the coachman, in 
his character of footman, threw open the doer, and 
announced a visitor. 

“Captain Barold.”’ i 

Lady Theobald dropped her gray dite the 
steel needles falling upon the table with a clink. 
She rose to her feet at.once, and met half way 
the young man who had entered. 

“My dear Francis,’ she remarked, 
exceedingly glad todsee you at last.’ 
slight emphasis upog the “ at last.” 

“Tha-anks,”’ said Captain Barold, ‘rather 
languidly. ‘* You’re very good, I’m sure.” 

Then-he glanced at Lucia, and Lady Theobald 
addressed her. 

‘ Lucia,” she said, “this is Francis Barold, 
who is your cousin.” 

Captain Barold shook hands languidly. 

“I have been trying to find out whether it is 
third or fourth,” he said, 

‘It is third,” said my lady. 

Lucia had never seen her display such cordiulity 
to anybody. But Captain Francis Barolds did 
not seem much impressed by it. It struckDitcia 
that he would not beplikely to be impressed by 
anything. He seated himself near her grand- 
mother’s chair, and proceeded to explain his 


“T am 
With a 





presence on the spot, without exhibiting much 
interest even in his own relation of facts. 

“TI promised the Rathburns that I would 
spend a week at their place, and Stowbridge was 
on the way, soit occurred to me I would drop 
off in passing. The Rathburns’ place, Broadoaks, 
is about ten miles further on. Not far, you see.’’ 

“Then,” said Lady ‘Theobald, ‘*I am = to 
understand that your visit. is accidental.” 

Captain Barold was:ndtiembarrassed. He did 
not’ attempt to avoid her ladyship’s rather stern 
eye, as he made his cool reply. 

‘Well, yes,” he said. ‘*I beg:pardon, but it 
is accidental rather.’’ 

Lucia gave himi a pretty frightened. look, as.if 
she felt that after such an audacious confession, 
something very serious must happen; but 
nothing serious happened at all.  Singularly 
enough, it..was Lady Theobald herself who 
looked ill at ease, and as though she had not 
been prepared for such a contingency. i 

During the whole of the evening, in fact, it 
was always Lady Theobald. who'was placed at 
a disadvantage, Lucia discovered. She could 
hardly rewlize the: fact, at first; but before an 
hour had passed, its truth ‘was’ forced upon her. 

Captain ‘Barold was a very striking looking 
man upon the whole. .He was large, gracefully 
built and fair, his eyes were gray and noticeable 
for the coldness of their expression, his features 
regular and acquiline; his movements leisurely. 

As he conversed with he? grandmother, Lucia 
wondered at him ‘privately:: It seemed to her 
innocent mind that he had been everywhere, and 
seen evetything and everybody, without caring 
for or enjoying his privileges. The truth was 
that he had seen and experienced a great deal 
too much, As’an only child, the heir to a large 
property, and” heirprospeetive to one of the 
oldest titles in the country, he had exhausted life 
early. He actually saw in Lady Theobald, not . 
the imposing head and social front of Stowbridge 
social life, the power who rewarded with approval, 
and punished with a frown, but a tiresome, pre- 
tentious old woman, whom his mother had-asked 








him, for some feminine reason, to visit. 
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“She feels she has a claim upon us, Francis,’’ 
she had said, appealingly. 

“Well,” he had remarked, ‘that is rather 
deuced cool, isn’t it? We have people enough 
on our hands, without cultivating’ Stowbridge, 
you know.” 

His mother sighed, faintly. 

‘It is true we have a great many people to 
consider, but I wish you would do it, my dear.” 

She did not say anything at all about Lucia; 
above all she did not mention that a yearago she 
herself. had’ spent two or threes days: at» Stow~ 
bridge, and had béen charmed beyond measure 
by the girl’s innocent freshness, and that she had 
said rather absently to Lady Theobald : 

+ What a:charming wife Lucia would make for 
a-man.to whom gentleness and a yielding dispo-~ 
sition were necessary: We donot find such girls 
im seciety now-a-days, my ‘dear Lady ‘Theobald. 
It is very. diffieult of late-years,to find a girl who 
is not'spoken of:as fast;)}and who is not disposed 
to:take:the reing in her own hands. Our young 
men are flattered and courted until they become 
ailittle dictatorial, and our girls are spoiled at 
home. And the result is a great deal iof domestic 
unhappiness afterwards—and even a great deal 
ofiscandal, which is dreadful to:contemplate, I 
cannot: help feeling the greatest anxiety in secret 


concerning Francis# Young men:se seldom con- 
sider these matters until it is. too late.” 

4 Girls arenot trained as they, were in my young 
days, or even in: yours,’’, said: Lady: Theobald. 


“They:are allowed too, much liberty, Lucia has 
been brought up immediately under. my.own eye.” 

| “I feek that it» is fortunate,’ remarked Mrs. 
Barold; quite incidentally, ‘that Franais, need 
net make a point of money.” 

» For. few moments, Lady Theobald, did not 
respond; but afterwards, in'the course of the 
conversation which followed, she made: an .obser- 
vation. which was, of course, purely incidental. 

“Tf Lucia makes. 9 marriage, which pleases; 
her: great-uncle; old. Mr.’ Dugald, Binnie, of 
Glasgow, she will be a -very-fortunate, girl. He. 
lias:intimated, in his eccentric fashion; that his 
immense fortune will either’ be hers or will be 
spent in building charitable asylums of. various 
kinds. He is a. remarkable and singular.man.’’ 

When Captain, Barold had, entered his distin- 
guished relative’s drawing-room, he had--not re- 
garded his third cousin with a very great deal of 
interest. He had seen too many. beauties in- his, 
thirty years to be greatly moved. by the sight of 
one; and here was only.a girl-who had,soft eyes, ; 
and-looked young for her age, and, who wore an 
ugly muslin gown, that most, girls could not have 


** You have spent the greater ‘part of your: life 
in Stowbridge?”’ he condescended to say, in the 
course of the evening. 

“T have lived here always,” Lucia answered. 
‘«<T have never ‘been away more than a week at 
atime.” 

“Ah?” interrogatively. 
not found it dull.” 

**No,”’ smiling a little. “‘Not very. You see 
I have known nothing gayer.”’ 

“There is society enough of a harmless kind 
here,”’ spoke up Lady Theobald; virtuously. ‘I 
do not' approve of a round of gaieties for young 
people: it unfits:them for the duties of life.” 

But. Captain’ Barold was not, as favorably 
impressed. by. these remarks as’ might have been 
anticipated, ; 

“ What) am old» fool: she: is!’’ was his polite 
inward: comment... And he resolved at once: to 
make: his visit as brief as: possible, and not to be 
induced) to run; down again, during his: stay ‘at 
Broadoaks. He-did not even take the trouble to 
appear to enjoy his: evening... From his earliest 
infaney, he had always: found it easier to please 
himself tham to please other people. In fact, 
the world, had, devoted. itself to endeavoring to 
please him, and win his—toleration, we may say, 
instead, of admiration, since it could not hope for 
the: latter.. At: home, he had been adored 
rapturously by a largeicircle of affectionate male 
and female relatives; at school, his tutors had 
heen singularly: indulgent: -of his, faults. and 
admiring of his talents; even among his fellow 
pupils he had been a sort of autocrat. Why not, 
indeed, with such birthrights andi such prospects ? 
When he had entered society, he had met: with 
even more: amiable treatment from’ affectionate 
mothers, from inhocent) daughters, from cordial 
paternal parents, who voted ‘him an exceedingly 
fine: fellow: Why. should he: bore himself by 
taking the trouble to seer pleased by a stupid: 
evening with an old grenadier in petticoats and a 
badly dressed country. girl? 

Lucia was» very: glad: when, in answer to a 
timidly appealing glance, Lady Theobald said: © 

“This half-piist teri. You’ may wish us-good-- 
night, Lucia.” 

Lucia obeyed; ab if: she had been half-past ten - 
hérself, instead: of! mearly: twenty; and Barold 
was not long in following her:example. 

Dobson led him. to's ‘stately: chamber at the 
tepiof thestairease, and left him there. Tho'tap- 
taim chose the: largest arid most luxurious chair, 
sat.d@dwn in it, and! lighted a cigar at his leisure. 

* Confoundedly stupid .hgle !” he said; with a 
refined vigor one would tcircely have expected 


“TI hope you have 





carried off atiall, 


from an individual of his birth and breeding. 
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“I shall leave, to-morrow, of course. What 


was my mother thinking of? Stupid business, 
from first to last.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

Wuew he announced, at breakfast, his intention 
of taking his departure; on'the ‘mid-day train, 
Lucia wondered again what would happen, and 
again to her relief, Lady Theobald was astonish- 
ingly lenient. 

As’ your friends expect you, of course we 
cannot overrule them,” she said.’ **We will, 
however, ‘hope to see’ something of you, during 
your stay at Broadoaks. It will be very easy 
for‘yow to run down, and give us a few hours, 
now and then.” 

**Tha-anks !’’ said Captain Barold. 

He was decently eivil, if not enthusiastic, 
during the few! remainiiig hours of his stay. He 
sauntered through the grounds with Lucia, who 
took charge of him, in obedience to her grand- 
mother’s wish. He did not find her particularly 
troublesome, when she was away from her 
ladyship’s side. When she came out to him, in 
her simple cotton gown, and straw hat, it occurred 
to him that she was much prettier than he had 
thought her at! first.’ For. economical reasons, 
she had. made ‘the little morning-dress herself, 
without the slightest regard: for the designs of 
Miss'Chickie, and as it was’ not'.trimmed)at all, 
and had only: blacki velvet ribbon at the waist, 
there was nothing to place her charming figure 
atia. disadvantage. - It could not be said that her 
shyness‘and simplicity delighted Captain Barold ; 
but, at least, they did not displease him, ond 
this was really as.much as could be expected. 

‘* She does not expect 'a fellow to exert himself, 

at all. events,’’ was his inward comment, and he 
did not exert himself. e 
_ > But when on the point of taking his depar- 
tare, he went so far as to make a very gracious’ 
remark to her. 
[. “I hope we shall have the pleasure of seeing 
you in London, for a season, before very long,”’ 
he said. ‘My mother will have great pleasure 
in taking charge of you, if Lady Theobald 
cannot be induced to leave Stowbridge.”’ 

‘* Lucia never, goes from home: alone,’” said 
Lady Theobald; ‘but E should certainly be 
obliged to call upon, your mother for her good 
offices, in the case of our spending a season in 
London. I am too old a woman: to alter my 
mode of life altogether.” 

In obedience to her ladyship’s ordera, the 
venerable landau was brought to the door, and 
the two ladies drove,to the station with him. 


as inguin 
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incident occurred, an incident to which, perhaps, 
this story owes its existence, since if it had not 
taken place, there might very possibly have been 


{no events of a ‘stirring nature to chronicle. 


Just as Dobson drove rather slowly up the part 
of High Street distinguished by the presence of 
Miss Belinda Bassett’s house, Captain Barold 
suddenly appeared to. be attracted by some figure 
he discovered, in the garden appertaining to that 
modest structure. 

**By Jovel’’ he exclaimed, in an’ undertone, 
‘there is Miss Octavia.’ 

For the moment, he was almost roused to a 
display of interest. A faint smile lighted his 
face, and his cold, handsome eyes slightly 
brightened. 

- Lady Theopald sat bolt upright. 

«That is Miss Bassett’s niece, from America,” 
she said. ‘Do I understand you know her?’ 

Captain Barold turned to cotifront her, evi- 
dently annoyed at having allowed’ a surprise to 
get the better of him. All expression®died out 
of his face. 

“«T traveled with her from Framwich to Stam- 
ford,” he said. ‘I suppose we should have 
reached Stowbridge together, but that I dropped 
off at Stamford, to get a isovepapee and the 
train left me behind: S 

“Oh, grafidmamma!’’ exclaimed Lucia, who 
had turned to look, “how very pretty she is.” 

Miss Octavia certainly was amazingly so, this 
morning. She was standing byj@ rose bush 
again, and was dressed in a easliniere: morning- 
robe of the finest texture anid’ the faintest pink ; 
it had @ Watteau plait down.the back, a jabot of 
lace: down the front, and the close high frills of 
lace round the throat; which seemed tobe: a 
weakness with her. Her hair was dressed high 
upon her head, and showed to advantage her 
little ears and as much of her slim, white neek as: 
the frills did not conceal. 

But Lady Theobald did not share Lucia’s 
enthusiasm. 

**She looks like an actress,” she said. “If 
the trees were» painted canvas and the roses 
artificial, one might have some patience with her. 
That kind of thing is:scarcely what we expect. in 
Stowbridge.’’ 

Then.she turned to: Barold: 

‘I had the pleasure of meeting her, yesterday, 
not long after she arrived,” she said. ‘She lied 
diamonds in: ler ears as big as peas, and rings to 
match. Her manner is just what one might 
expect from a young woman brought up among 
gold-diggers' andsilver miners.’ 

It struck me as beimg a very unique: and 
interesting manner,’ said Captain Barold. “It: 
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is-chiefly, noticeable for a seng,froid- which might | 
be regarded as rather enviable. She was good 
enough to téll me all about her papa and the 
silver mines, and, I really found the conversa- 
tion entertaining.” 

‘“«Itis scarcely customary for! English young 
women’ to confide ,in their mageuline. traveling 
companions to such an extent,’’: remarked my lady, 
grimly. 

“She did not confide in meat, all,” said 
Barold;: ‘therein lay her attraction. One can- 
not submit to being ‘confided. in’ by a strange 
young! woman, however charming. . This young 
lady’s. remarks .were flavored. solely with an 
adorably cool candor.; She evidently did not 
desire to appeal to any emotion whatever.” 

And as he leamed back in his geat, he still ' 
looked at, the pieturesque figure which they had 
passed, as if he. would not have been sorry to 
see it turn its head towards him, 

In. fact, it. seemed, that, notwithstanding his. 
usual good. fortune, Captain, Barold. was doomed 
this morning to make remarks of ao nature 
objectionable to his revered relation. On their 
way, (they. passed Mr. Burmistone’s. mill, which 
was at. work in all its vigor, with a whirr and 
buzz of machinery, and a slight odor of oil even 
in its surrounding atmosphere. , 

“Ah!” said Mr. Barold, putting his single 
eyeglass into his eye, and scanning it after the 
manner of experts. ‘(I did not think you had 
anything of that.sort here. . Who put it up?” 

“The man’s mame,” replied oe Theobald, 
severely, ‘‘is Burmistone.”’ 

‘* Pretty good idea, isn’t it ?’* pestentes Barold. 
“Good for the place—and all that sort of thing. 

‘‘To my mind,’”’ answered. my lady, +.it is the 
worst possible thing which could have happen 

Mr. Francis Barold dropped his eyeglass, 
dexterously, and:at, once lapsed into his normal 
condition—which was a condition by no means 
favorable to argument. 

«Think so ?’’ he said, slowly. 
under the circumstances ??’ 

And really there was nothing ‘at all. for’ her 
ladyship to do. but preserve a lofty silence. She 
had searcely » recovered herself, whén ' they 
reached the station, and it was necessary to say 
farewell as complacently as possible. 

‘* We will hope to see you again before many 
days,’’ she said, with dignity, if not with warmth. 

Mr. Francis: Barold was silent for a second, 
and a slightly reflective expression flitied across‘ 
his face.. 

“¢ Thanke-pes; * he said, at last. Certainly. 
It is easy to come down, and I should iike ‘to 
see more of Stowbridge.”’ 


« Pity, isn’t it 





/When the train had. puffed in and out of the 
station, and Dobson was driving down High 
Street again, her ladyship’s feelings rather ‘got 
the better of her. 

“If Belinda | Bagsett is'a wise Woman,” she 
remarked, .**shewill, take’ my advice, and get 
rid: of this, young lady as.soon as possible. It 
appears to me,”’.with, exalted pity, ‘that every 
well-trained. English girl has reason to thank her 
Maker that she was born in a civilized land.” 

 Bewhaps;’. suggested. Lucia, softly, ‘+ Miss 
Octavia Bassett has had no. one to train her at 
all—and it may. be that—that she even feels it 
deeply,” 

The feathers in her ladyship’s bonnet trembled. 

**She does not feel it at all!’’ she announced. 
“She is an impertinent—minx !”’ 


z CHAPTER VIFI. 

Ture were others who echoed her lacyship’s 
words. afterwards, though they echoed them 
privately and with more caution than my lady 
felt necessary: It is»certain that Miss Octavia 
Bassett did not improve, as time progressed, and 
she had enlarged opportunities for studying the 
noble example set before her by Stowbridge. 

On: his arrival in New York, Martin Bassett 
telegraphed td his daughter and sister, per 
Atlantic cable, informing them that he might be 
detained & couple of months, and bidding them 
be of good cheer. The arrival of the message, 
in its official envelope, so alarmed Miss Belinda, 
that she was supported by Mary Anne, while it 
was read to her by Octavia, who received it 
without any surprise whatever.’ For some time 
after its completion, Stowbridge had privately 
disbelieved in the Atlantic cable, and, until this 
occasion, had certainly disbelieved in thé exis- 
tence of people wig received messages through 
it.) In fact, on first finding that she was the 
recipient of such: a message, Miss Belinda had 
made immediate preparations for fainting quietly 
away, being fully convinced that a shipwreck 
had occurred, which had resulted in her brother’s 
death, and that -his executors’ had chosen this 
delicate method ‘of breaking the news. 

“A message by Atlantic cable?’ she had 
gasped.‘ Don’t—don’t read it,:my love. .L— 
let’ someone élse do that.’ Poor—poor child! 
Trust in Providence, my love, and—and bear up. 
Ah, how I wish I had a stronger mind, and could 
be.of ‘more service to you !” 

*Itis a message from father,” said Octavia. 
‘“Nothing) is the matter: He’s all right. He 
got in on Saturday.” 

Ah!’ ‘panted Miss Belinda. “Are you 
quite sure, my dear—are you quite sure?’ 
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«That’s what he says. Listen,” 


“Got in Saturday. Piper met me. Shares 
looking up. May be kept here two months. 
Will write. Keep up you spirits. 

Martin Bassetr.”’ 


“Thank heaven!’ sighed Miss Belinda. 
“Thank heaven !” % 

“ Why?’ said Octavia. 

“Why?” echoed Miss Belinda. ‘Ah, my 
dear, if you knew how terrified I was: I felt sure 
that something had happened. A cable message, 
my dear! I never received a telegram in my 
life before, and to receive a cable message was 
really a shock !”” 

‘Well, I don’t see why,” said Octavia. ‘It 
seems to me it is pretty much like any other 
message.” 

Miss Belinda regarded her timidly. 

“Does your papa often send them?” she in- 
quired. ‘Surely it must be expensive.”’ 

“«T:don’t suppose it’s cheap,”’ Octavia replied, 
“but it saves time and worry. I should have had 
to wait twelve days for a letter.” ~ 

“Very true,” said Miss Belinda, « but—” 

She broke off with a rather distressed shake of 
the head, Her simple ideas of economy and 
quiet living were frequently upset in’ these times. 
She had begun to regard her niece with a slight 
feeling of awe, and yet Octavia had not been do- 
ing anything at all remarkable in her own eyes, 
and considered her life pretty dull. 

If the elder Miss Bassett, her parents and 
grandparents had not been so thoroughly well- 
known, and so universally respected; if their 

social position had not been so firmly established, 
’ and their quiet lives not quite so highly respect- 
able; there is an awful possibility that Stow- 
bridge might even have gone so far as not to ask 
Octavia out to tea atall. But even Lady Theobald 
felt that it would not do to. slight Belinda Bas- 
sett’s niece and guest. To. omit the customary 
state teas would have been to crush innocent 
Miss Belinda at a blow, and place her—through 
the medium of this young lady who, alone, de- 
served condemnation—beyond the pale of all 
social law. 

«Tt is only to be regretted,’’ said her ladyship, 
“that Belinda Bassett has not arranged. things 
better. Relatives of such an order are certainly 
to be deplored.” 

In secret, Lucia felt: much soft-hearted sympa- 
thy for both Miss Bassett and her guest,, She 
could not help wondering how Miss Belinda be- 
came responsible for the calamity which had 
fallen upon her, It really did not seem probable 
that she had been previously consulted as to the 








kind of niece she desired, or that she had, in a 
distant manner, evinced a preference for a niece 
of this description. 

‘Perhaps, dear grandmamma,” the girl ven- 
tured, ‘it is because Miss Octavia Bassett is so 
young that—”’ 

‘* May [ ask,”’ inquired Lady Theobald, in fell 
tones, ** how old you are?’ 

‘‘T was nineteen in—in December.”’ 

‘*Miss Octavia Bassett,” said her ladyship, 
‘‘was nineteen last October, and it is now June. 
I have not yet. found it necessary to apologize for. 
you on the score of youth,” 

But it was her ladyship who took the initiative 
and set an evening for entertaining Miss Belinda 
and her niece, in company with several, other 
ladies, with the best Bohea, thin bread and butter, 
plum cake, and various other delicacies. 

‘What do they do at such places?” asked 
Octavia. . ‘* Half-pdst five is pretty early,” 

‘We spend some time at the tea table; my 
dear,” explained Miss. Belinda; ‘And after+ 
wards, we—we converse. A few. of: us: play 
whist. I do not. I feel as if I was not clever 
enough, and I get. flurried too early by—-by 
differences of opinion.” 

‘‘T should think it wasn’t very exciting,’’ said 
Octavia. ‘I don’t fancy I ever went to an 
entertainment where they did nothing but drink 
and talk.’’ 

“Tt is not.our intention or desire to be 
exciting, my dear,’’ Miss Belinda replied,; with 
mild dignity. ‘‘ And an improving conversation 
is frequently most beneficial to ‘the parties 
engaged in it.” 

“TI fear,” Octavia observed, ‘that I never 
heard much improving conversation.’”’ 

She was really no fonder of masculine society 
than the generality of girls, but she could not 
help wondering if there. would be any young 
men.present, and if indeed there were any young 
men in Stowbridge who might possibly be pro- 
duced upon festive occasions,‘ even . though 
ordinarily kept in the background. She had not 
heard Miss Belinda mention any masculine name, 
so far, but that of the curate of St..James’s, and 
when she had seen him pass the house, she had 
not found his slim, black figure and faint 
ecclesiastic whiskers espeeially interesting. 

It must be confessed that Miss Belindu 
suffered many pangs of anxiety in looking for+ 
ward to her young kinswoman’s first appearance 
in society.. A tea at Lady . Theobald’s house 
constituted formal presentation to the Stowbridge 
world. Each young lady, within the pale of 
genteel society, having arrived at years.of 
discretion, on returning home from boarding- 
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school, was invited to tea at Oldclough Hall, 
During an entire evening, she was the subject of 
watchful criticism. Her deportment was re- 
‘marked, her accomplishments displayed, she 
performed her last new ‘‘pieces’” upon the 
piano, she was drawn into conversation by her 
hostess, and upon the timid modesty of her 
replies, and the reverence of lier listening atti- 
tudes, depended her future social status. ‘So it 
was very natural, indeed, that Miss Belinda 
should be anxious. 

“T would wear something rather quiet and— 
and simple, my dear Octavia,” she said. “A 
white muslin, perhaps, with blue ribbons.” 

“Would you?’ answered Octavia. Then after 
appearing to reflect upon the matter a few 
seconds, “I’ve got one that would do, if it’s 
warm enough to wear it. I bought it in New 
York, but it came from Paris. I’ve never worn 
it yet.” : 

“It would be nicer than anything else, my 
love,” said Miss Belinda, delighted to find her 
difficulty so easily disposed of. ‘Nothing is so 
cliarming in the dress of a young girl as pure 
simplicity. Our Stowbridge young ladies rarely 
wear anything but white for evening. Miss 
Chickie assured me, a few weeks ago, that she 
had made fifteen white muslin dresses all after 
onesimple design of her own.” 

“T shouldn’t think that was particularly nice 
myself,’”’ remarked Octavia, impartially. ‘I 
should be glad one of the fifteen didn’t belong to 
me. I should feel as if people might say, when 
I came into, a room, ‘Good gracious, there’s 
another !’’ 

“The first was made for Miss Lucia Gaston, 
who is Lady Theobald’s niece,” replied Miss 
Belinda, mildly. ‘And there are few young 
ladies in Stowbridge who would not desire to 
emulate her example.” 

“Oh,” said Octavia, “I dare say she is very 
nice and all that, but I don’t believe I should 
care to copy her dresses. I think I shall draw 
the-line there.” ’ 

But she said it without any ill-nature, and sen- 
sitive as Miss Belinda was upon the subject of 
her cherished ideals, she could not take offence. 

When the eventful eYening arrived, there was 
. excitement in more than one establishment upon 
High street, and the stréets in its vicinity. The 
stories of the diamonds, the gold diggers and the 
silver mines had been added to, and embellished, 
in the most ornate and startling manner. It was 
well known that only Lady Theobald’s fine ap- 
preciation of Miss Belinda Bassett’s feelings had 
induced her to extend her hospitalities to that 
lady’s niece. 





“T would prefer, my dear,’’ said more than 
one discreet matron to her daughter, as they at- 
tired themselves, ‘I would-much prefer that you 
would remain near me during the earlier part of 
the evening—before we know how this young 
lady may turn out. Let your manner towards 
her be kind, but not familiar. It is well to be 
upon the safe side.” 

What precise line of conduct it was generally 
anticipated that this. gold digging and silver min- 
ing young person would adopt, it would be diffi- 
cult to say; it is sufficient that the general senti- 
ments regarding her were of a distrustful, if not 
timorous, nature, 

To Miss Bassett, who felt all this in. the very 
air she breathed. the girl’s innocence of the con- 
dition of affairs was even a little touching. With 
all her splendor she was not at all hard to please, 
and had quite awakened to an interest.in the im- 
pending social event. She seemed in good 
spirits, and talked more than was her custom, 
giving Miss Belinda graphic descriptions of 
various festal gatherings she had attended in 
New York, when she seemed to have been very 
gay indeed, and to have worn very beautiful 
dresses, and also to have had rather more than 
her share of partners. . The phrases she used, 
and the dances she described were all strange to 
Miss Belinda, and tended to reducing her to a 
mildly bewildered condition, in which condition 
she felt much timid amazement atthe intrepidity 
of the New York young ladies, and no slight 
doubt of the “German” as a theatrical kind of 
dance involving extraordinary figures, and an 
extraordinary amount of attention from partners 
of the stronger sex. 

It must be admitted, however, that by this 
time, notwithstanding the various shocks she had 
received, Miss Belinda had begun to discover in 
her young guest divers good qualities which ap- 
pealed to her affectionate and susceptible old 
heart. In the first place, the girl had no small 
affectations ; indeed, if she had been less unaf- 
fected she might have been less subject to severe 


comment. She was good-natured and generous to | 


extravagance. Her manner towards Mary Anne 
never ceased to arouse Miss Belinda to interest. 
There was not any condescension whatever in it, 
and yet it could not be called a vulgarly familiar 
manner; it was rather an astonishingly simple 
manner, somehow suggestive of a subtle recogni- 
tion of Mary Anne’s youth and ill-luck in not 
having before her more lively prospects. She 
gave Mary Anne presents in the shape of articles 
of clothing at which Stowbridge would have ex- 
claimed in horror, if she had dared to wear them ; 
but when Miss Belinda expressed her regret at 
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these indiscretions, she was quite willing to rec- 
tify her mistakes. 

« Ah, well,” she said, “I can give her some 
money, and she can buy some things for herself.”’ 
Which she proceeded to do; and when, under 
hef mistress’s direction, Mary Anne purchased a 
stout brown merino, she took quite an interest in 
her struggles at making it. 

**T wouldn’t make it so short in the waist and 
so full in the skirt, if I were you,” she said. 
«There's no reason why it shouldn’t fit, you 
know,” thereby winning the house-maiden’s 
undying adoration, and adding much to the 
shapeliness of the garment. - 

‘IT am sure she has a good heart,” Miss 
Belinda said to herself, as the days went by. 
“She is like Martin in that. I daresay she 
finds me very ignorant and silly. TI often see in 

her face that she is unable to understand my 
* feeling about things; but she never seems to 
laugh at me, or think of me unkindly. And she 
is very, very pretty, though perhaps I ought not 
to think of tiftt at all.” 


CHAPTER Ix. 

As the good little spinster was arraying her- 
self, on this particular evening, having laid upon 
the bed the greater portion of -her modest 
splendor, she went to her wardrobe, and took 
therefrom fhe sacred bandbox containing her 
best cap. All the ladies of Stowbridge wore 
caps, and all being respectfully plagiarized from 
Lady Theobald, without any reference to age, 
size, complexion or demeanor, the result was 
sometimes a little trying. Lady Theobald’s 
head-dresses were of a severe and bristling 
order. The lace of which they weré composed was 
induced by some ingenious device to form itself 
into aggressive quillings, the bows seemed lined 
with buckram, the strings neither floated nor 
fluttered. 

**To majestic person, the style is very 
appropriate,” Miss Belinda had said to Octavia, 
that very day; ‘but to me, who is not so, it is 
rather trying. Sometimes, indeed, I have almost 
wished that Miss Chickie would vary a little 
more in her designs.”’ 

Perhaps the sight of the various articles con- 
tained in two of the five trunks had inspired 
these doubts in the dear old lady’s breast; it is 
certain, at least, that as'she took the best cap 
up, & faint sigh fluttered upon her ‘lips. 

“It is very large—for a small person,” she 
said. ‘And I am not at all sure that amber is 
becoming to me.”’ 

And just at that moment, ‘there came’ a tap.at 
the door, which she knew was from Octavia. 





She laid ‘the cap back, in some confusion at 
being surprised in a moment of weakness. 

“«Come in, my love,” she said. 

Octavia pushed the door open, and came in. 
She had not dressed yet, and had on her 
wrapper and ‘slippers, which were both of 
quilted gray silk, gaily embroidered with carna- 
tions. But Miss Belinda had seen both wrapper 
and slippers before, and had become used fe 
their sumptuousness ; what she had not seen was 
the trifle the girl held in ‘her hand. 

‘See here,’* she said. “See what I have 
been making for you.” , 

She looked quite elated, and laughed trium- 
phantly. 

‘J did not know T could do it until T tried,”’ 
she said. ‘I had seen some in New York, and 
I had the lace by me. And I have enough left 
to make ruffles for your neck and wrists. It's 
Mechlin.” ; 

“My dear!” exclaimed Miss Belinda. 
dear |” 

Octavia laughed again. 

“Don't you know what it is,” she said. «It 
isn’t like'a Stowbridge cup ; but it’s a cap, never 
theless. They wear them like this in New 
York. And I think they are ever so much 
prettier.” 

It was true that it‘was not like a Stowbridge 
cap, and it was also true that it was prettier. It 
was a delicate affair of softly quilled lace, adorned 
here ‘and there with loops of ‘pale violet satin 
ribbon—the very thing for Miss Belinda’s fair, 
little, modest face. 

“Let me try it on,” said Octavia, advancing, 
and in a minute she had done so, and turned 
Miss Bassett about to face herself in the glass. 
*« There,” she said, * isn’t that better thea—well, 
than emulating Lady Theobald ?”’ 

It was so pretty, and so becoming, and Miss 
Belinda was so touched by the girl’s innocent 
enjoyment, that the tears came into her eyes. 

“‘ My—my love,” she faltered, “it is'so beau- 
tiful and so expensive, that—though indeed 1 
don’t know how to thank you—I am afraid I 
should not dare to wear it.’’ 

“Oh,” answered Octavia, ‘that’s nonsense, 
you know. I’m sure there’s no reason why 
people shouldn’t wear becoming things. Besides, 
I shouldbe awfully disappointed. I didn’t think 
I could make it, and I’m real proud of it. You 
don’t know how becoming it is.”’ 

Miss Belinda looked at her reflection and fal- 
tered. It was becoming. 

‘“My love,” she. protested, faintly, ‘real 
Mechlin! ‘There is really no such lace'in Stow- 
bridge !”” 


“My 
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_ “All the better,” said Octavia, , cheerfully. 
“Tm glad to hear that, It isn’t one bit too nice 
for you.” 

.To Miss Belinda’s astonishment, she drew a 
step nearer to her and gave one of the satin loops 
& queer, caressing little touch, which ectually 
seemed to mean something. And then suddenly 
the girl stooped, with a little laugh, and gave 
her aunt a light kiss on her cheek. 

_ ‘There!’ she said. ‘‘ You must take it from 
‘me fora present. I'll go and make the ruffles 
this minute, and you must wear those, too, and 
let people see how stylish you can be.”’ 

_. And without giving Miss Bassett time to speak, 
she ran out of the room, and left the dear old 
lady warmed to the heart, tearful, delighted, 
frightened, 

A. coach from the Blue Lion had been. ordered 
to present itself at. quarter-past five, promptly, 
and at the time specified it rattled up to the door, 
with much spirit—with so much spirit indeed 
that Miss Belinda was a little alarmed. 

‘** Dear, dear!’ she said. ‘‘I hope the driver 
/will be able to control the horse, and will, not 
allow him to go too fast. One hears of such ter- 
-rible accidents,”’ 

Then Mary Anne was sent to announce the 
arrival of the equipage to Miss Octavia, and hav- 
ing performed the errand, came back, beaming 
with smiles, 

“Oh, mum,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ you never see 
nothin’ like her... Her gownd is ’evingly. An’ 
lor’ !_ how-you do look yourself to be sure !’’ 

Indeed the lace ruffies on her ‘best’’ black 





make a bride out of her—an’ a becominer thing 
she never has wore.” 
They heard the soft. sweep of skirts at that 


‘moment, and Octavia came in. 


“There !’’ she said, stopping when she had 
reached the middle of the room. ‘Is that 
simple enough ?” af 

Miss Belinda could only look at her helplessly. 
The ‘white -muslin’’ was composed almost 
entirely of Valenciennes lace; the blue ribbons 
were embroidered with field daisies: the air of 
delicate elaborateness about the whole was some- 
thing, which her innocent mind could not have 
believed possible in orthodox white and blue. 

«I don’t think I should call it exactly simple,” 
she said. ‘My love, what a quantity of lace!’ 

Octavia glanced down at her jabots and frills, 
complacently. 

‘There is a good deal of. it,” she remarked ; 
‘< but then it is nice, and one can stand a good , 
deal of nice,,Valenciennes on white. They said 
Worth made the dress. I hope he did. It cost 
enough. The ribbon was dbl 7 by hand, 
I suppose. And there is plenty of it cut up into 
these bows.’’ . 

There was no more to be said. . Miss Belinda 
led the way to the coach, which they entered 
under the admiring or critical eyes of several 
most respectable families, who had been lying 
in, wait behind their window curtains since they 
had been summoned there by the sound of the 
wheels. 

As the vehicle rattled past the boarding-school, 
all the young ladies in the first class rushed tc 


silk, and the little cap on her smooth hair, had ; the window. . They were rewarded for their zeal, 
done a great deal for Miss Bassett, and she had i by a glimpse of a cloud of muslin and lace, a 
only just been reproachiag herself for her vanity ; charmingly dressed yellow-brown head, and a 
in recognizing this fact herself. But Mary Anne’s pretty face, whose eyes favored them with a 


words awakened a new train of thought. 

‘*Is—is Miss Octavia’s dress a showy one, 
Mary Anne?” she inquired, 
hope. it is not a showy dress !’”’ 


‘Dear me, I do { Phipps, wildly excited. 


frank stare of interest, 

‘She had diamonds in her ears!’ cried Miss 
‘‘T saw them flash. Ah, 
how I should like to see her without her wraps! 


2 

| 
“I never see nothin’ no eleganter, mum,’’ said I have no doubt she is a perfect blaze !”’ 
Mary Anne. ‘She wants nothin’ but a veil to [To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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BY R. R, M’NULTY. 
Oh, queen on thy sea-cliff throne! 
Faint falls, on thy high retreat, 
The far-off, fluctuant moan 
Of tireless tides that beat. 
Soft shadows of love’s sweet mood. 
Mellow thy deep, clear eyes ; 
Far-fixed o'er the shimmering flood, 
Where the purpling sunset dies. 


The strength of thy gold, gold hair, 
Stirred from its folded rest, 
In the soft, sea-laden air, 
Out of the gates of the West! 
Oh, queen of a day gone by! 
Oh, haunting music sweet, 
Of summer winds that sigh 
Of tides that tireless beat! 





WHOLLY PLATONIC. 


BY Buh & WHEELER. 


Lee Bronson leaned back in his office-chair, 
with his hands clasped behind his héead,’ and 
‘thought what a remarkably luskey fellow he had 
been, all his life. 

He had inherited, not ‘only a fortune, but an 
honored name. He had married an heiress and 
a beauty. His home was one of the most popular 
resorts for wealth and fashion in the city. ‘What 
more could he wish ? 

“Tt’s ‘partly owing to luck,’’ he mused, ‘and 
partly to a cool head. “I had a good lift to 





he’ had just iianllg stranger so slight, 80° sine, 
and his wife;s0 sumptuous in her proportions, 
so brilliant in coloring: 

‘«'Maud' always does’ rather put. other women 
in the shade,’ he said, mentally. “‘I never saw 
a woman yet that could quite hold her own in her 
presence.” 

But after dinner, when they gathered.in the 
parlors, Lee Bronson found: that: he had at last 
met & woman who ‘could, in regard; to some 
things, more than **hold her own’) with his wife 


begin with, and I did not spoil it by any reck- } —one whose rare conversational powers; did, for 


lessness or folly. I didn’t go into mining specu- 
lation, like Tom Woods, and sink my fortune; 
and I didn’t fall in love, like Will Simpson, and 
disgrace myselfand family by a low marriage. I 


have a wife that my reason approved of, who had } 
; good'thinker of what she read, and had. traveled 


position aud money and beauty, and consequently 


Maud, what her beauty did’ for other women, 
viz.: left her in the shade. . 

Ro Radcliff was a rare talker—a woman who 
knew just what to say, and how. to say it, and 
when to stop.and listen. She was. well-read, a 


everything has gone on like clock-work. We ; extensively as companion to a wealthy ‘invalid. 
have never pretended to be’ desperately in love } Lee had ‘never met a woman like her, and 
with each other; and yet we are as happy as § 


larks. I allow her to have her way; she leads 
the fashion ; I am proud to see her admired and 
sought after... On her part, she lets me do as/I 
please; I am never disloyal to her; altogether 
we are a very happy couple. What iscalled love 
is merely imagination.’’ 

With this philosophical assertion, Lee Bronson 
arose, looked at his watch, and went home to 
dinner—and to Fate. $ 

Leaving his hat in the hall, he x ran upstairs to 
his room, whistling softly an opera air, but when 
on the first landing, he came suddenly face to 
face with his wife, and a lady. 

A very slight, erect figure, clothed in some 
dark, clinging robe ; a:small, pale face, set in a 
frame of dark, rich hair, and lighted by dark, 
appealing eyes: That was the picture he took in 
at a glance, as his wife, stately, and brilliant in 
rustling silk and gems, came to the stranger's 
side and said: 

‘* Ro, dear, this is my husband—and Lee, this 
is my old school friend, Ro Radcliff, whom I have 
not seen in ten years.” 

Lee expressed the proper amount of pleasure 
at meeting a friend of his wife's, and passed on 
to his room, while the ladies descended to the 
parlors. As he stqod-brushing his handsome 
locks before the mirror, he could not but think 
what a contrast there was between the two women 





acknowledged as much to his wife, that night. 

‘¢ Your: friend is very interesting,’ he said; 
‘it is as good as:a book to hear ber talk.’’ 

:  ¥es,”’ answered Maud, as,she brushed at her 
beautiful hair, and smiled at,her lovely image, 
‘«Ro always was smart. She took,all the prizes 
at school, and was as much the delight, as I was 
the despair -df teachers, on recitation and eompo- 
sition:day: We all liked her, too, she was so full 
of fan: That was ten years ago: really it makes 
one feel old to count time by tens.’’ 

‘* How old is your friend ?’’ queried Lee, 

‘« Somewhere near my own age—twenty-seven 
or eight.”’ 

**] wonder why she has never married.”’ 

‘¢ Well, I was asking her that, just before you 
came home. She. said she’d been ‘too. busy, 
Although she is not, and never was, pretty, Ro 
has had plenty of offers. Someway, she always 
took. But: she was an ambitious girl, always 
wanting to learn and to, see... She has been self- 
supporting too;-has taught school, and now, for 
several years, has been a companion to a wealthy 
invalid; who took her ‘through Europe. It seems 
the lady is now dead, an@ Ro has heard of a 
good opening, in one of our schools, for a teacher 
of French’and German. She is here to apply 
for it, and knowing I resided in the city, looked 
me up in the directory, and came hene, thinking 
I might usé miy influence in her favor. You 
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might see about it, to-morrow, Lee, if you have 
time.”’ 

Lee promised, drowsily, to do his very best for 
Maud’s friend, and went to sleep. 

The day following, he called upon the necessary 
officials, and made an application for Miss 
Radcliff, which, after a few preliminaries, and a; 
ameeting with the lady applicant, and. an exam- 
ination of her «¢redentials, resulted in her 
obtaining the desired position. 

**\Now, dear,’ she'said to Maud, after all this 
was settled, “ will! you help me to find a boarding 
place—somewhere near you, if possible, for I 
“teach but four hours each day, and should. like 
to be where I could rum in and see you often.” 

« Why not stay here?” suggested Maud. “We 
have plenty of room, and I shall enjoy it.’’ 

* But what would your husband say to it?’ 
objected: Ro. 

“He will be delighted—he thinks you are 
charming.”’ 

And so’ Miss Radcliff was 
member of the family. 


installed as a 


Maud would ‘have been glad to have introduced | 


her friend into her brilliant social circle, but Ro 
objected. + 

«You see,” she'said, ‘it’ takes ‘neatly all your 
time to attend to. the demands of society. I 
could not do justice to it and to my school—and 
I never half ‘de anything, ‘Then it necessitates 
& greater expenditure in dress than I cam dfford. 
T shall ‘be ‘glad to ‘know some of: your friends, 
but Ido not care te enter into general society.” 

“Then you will ‘be obliged to submit to a good 
deal of solitude,” “Maud respondei); ‘+ for I am, 
of course; ‘out, or ‘engaged, for half the time, 
evenings especially. You will find it dull here, 
unless you can: induce Lee to stay and keep you 
company. If you can,'you are welcome to him. 
He is very agreeable, I have been told.” 

Ro laughed. ‘You have been told,’ she 
repeated.’ '** Don’t you know, from experience ?”’ 

“ Well, yes, [ ased to, years ago. But you see 
Lee doesn’t care for society as I do, though he 
likes to-have me shine in it; and so we don’t see 
much of each other. Perhaps, that is the reason 
we get on so finely, and: never quarrel. Most 
couples see too ‘much of each other, I think. 
But I must be off and: dress, — if Lee comes 
in, be as entertaining as possi 

Lee did come in, and Ro was 80 entertaining, 
that he quite forgot the time. 

‘*Take Ro out to the opera, to-morrow night, 
can't you?” suggested Maud, that evening, just 
after tea, _‘* 1 am obliged to attend Mrs. Smith’s 
wedding reception, or I would go with her. 


“Certainly, I will accompany her, if she'll 
go,”’ assented Lee; and the next night saw him 
doing duty.as Miss Radcliff’s escort. 

+s Lee says you are a delightful companion,” 
said Maud ‘to her friend, the next morning. ‘If 
you keep on being so entertaining, you will fare 
well at his hands. He always did rave about - 
smart. women; .I really, hope he will make it 
pleasant for ya.” 

s Pleasant it, proved to be for. Miss Radcliff. 
Intellectual women are avaricious of appreciation ; 
and no more appreciative man.ever lived than 
Lee Bronson, Miss Radcliff’s conversational 
powers were an ever increasing delight to him. 
It was like looking upon a beautiful picture, to 
listen to her vivid word-painting of scenes and 
iplaces and people; and, the intonations of her 
woice, her gestures, all were telling and effective. 

‘A mew life: has unfolded to me, since; you 
came,” he said to her, one day, ‘You have 
done me the double favor of adding a yalued 
friend to my life treasures, and making me more 
appreciative of my home. I .spend twice the 
time here I used to, and Maud says she doesn’t 
see how we éver lived without you,” 

“Tt is very pleasant to beso well liked,’’ said 
Ro, gratefully. “1 feel more as if I had a home 
than ever in my life before.” 

Under these circumstances, it was not strange 
that the two should see much of each other. 
When Ro: had been with them a month, Lee said: 

‘* You have proved to me that there can exist, 
just what IT have always doubted till now, a 
perfectly Platonic friendship. I think: ‘our 
regard for each other is the very highest type of 
it... I enjoy your society more than that of any 
other persin I know. I admire you exceedingly, 
and yet there is nothing, which the most 
Puritanic mind could object to, in my regard. 
It is ‘as if I had found a perfectly congenial 
companion of my own sex.’ 

“It is quite as I feel—and a very delightful 
bend,” responded Ro, and yet there was some- 
thing that jarred in his words. 

No ' woman, however brilliant intellectually, 
likes to think that she is looked upon as a ‘‘fine 
fellow” by any:man—that she has no hold upon 
him as a woman. Ro could not have described 
the nameless dissatisfaction she felt, at his words, 
end yet it was there. 

Two weeks later, she sat-reading to him, in the 
little boudoir—Maud’s—where they often spent 
the after-dinner hours—while Maud was resting 
and dressing. Ro sat ona little ottoman, almost 
at Lee's side. She was dressed in a clinging 
black robe, and the loose ‘sleeve fell back from 





Lucca sings, and she will enjoy it, I know,” 


and exposed her beautiful white ‘arm.and hand. 
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As ‘she finished reading, and looked up at 
Lee, with her soft, dark eyes, to ask his opinion 
of the poem she had just rendered so fiuely, she 
saw a new look in his face: He leaned over, and 
‘laid his hand on her round arm... |. 

‘« How beautiful ‘your arms %y hands are,’’ 
he said; ‘like chiseled marble'to look upon. I 
like to see them resting against your black <ress.”’ 

Ro bent: her eyes upon her book, with a glow 
of satisfaction warming her heart. 

The look she had seen, in his face, was the 
look a man gives, when he:admires a fair woman. 

He noticed jer silence, but misunderstood it. 

LI hope you are not. offended at my famil- 
jarity,”’ he said... “1 think the highest. type of 
regard is that, which appreciates everything 
about its object. » It is first drawn by mental and 
spiritual gifts ; and afterward the physical graces 
gcome in for a share of notice. But I will never 
repeat the offense of speaking of what. I notice, 
.if. I have pained. you.”’ 

“Indeed, no }’?, Ro angwered, quickly. 
did. not offend me, oplyesurprised me. 


“6 You 
I. -was 


not aware that I possegaed any personal attrac- 
tions, that could win a moment’s thought from 
you—-who are daily fed.on beauty.” 

“T could not, at first,” he said, ‘have told if 


your eyes were blue or black. I, thought only of 
your intellectual gifts, ..Bat.as I see more of you, 
and grow to like you more and more, and prize 
your friendship more, I grow also to yottég, the 
least things about you—your pretty gestures, 
your tasteful toilets, your silkenhair. Just as, at 
first, we see, only the rare painting; but after- 
ward, grow to notice its shadows, and lights, and 
even its framing.” 

His tone. was so fervent, his words so strong, 


that Ro Radcliff’s better angel whispered to her 


to be careful—to be on her guard, 

But Ro Radcliff had reached a time in her 
life, when she felt that desperate craving after 
something to fill her heart, which comes‘to every 
woman sometime—to eyery woman, whose heart 
is not filled already with some all-satisfying love. 
Lee Bronson’s friendship and appreciation came 
very near filling the eraving. His love, she felt, 
would quite fill it. 

She knew, very well, he was upon’ the brink 
of loving her; that it was in her power to thrust 
him back, or drag him over; and then and there 
she must decide it. Like lightning, the thought 
flashed through her brain. 

‘Lee Branson does not—mnever ‘has—never 
will,” she reasoned, “love his wife.’ They are 
good comrades—nothing more: I should take 
nothing from her, if I let him love me. He may 


never known that he does love me, though I shall 








know it:and be satisfied. I have no fear of his 
ever saying, or thinking, one disloyal word or 
thought. But I must be loved—and to thrust him 
back ‘from the brink, where he now stands, ‘to 
put up ‘that indefinable barrier every woman has 
in her power to raise, when the time: comes, will 
be to: José all the old freedom and unreserve in 
his society, which we both so enjoy. Why make 


him and myself uncomfortable? -I would rather 


die than rob Maud of what is hers; but to take 
what no one ever had, or ever will have, unless 
I do take—that which would. never have existed 
but for me—gu’importe!”” 

It was decided. She.leaned forward, and laid 
her two hands in his, and lifted her wn at to 
his face, 

“Jt makes me very happy,’’ she said, “to 
know that you eare so much for me. I am so 
very, very happy, here with you—and Maud: I 
wonder what I can ever do 'to repay you.” 

She felt-his heart throbbing through his hands, 
as they ‘held hers, she saw his soul burning 
through his eyes, as he looked. at her. ' But he 
only said‘: 

“ You have atly: to stay with us—and we are 
amply repaid.” 

And:then he arose, and went out of the room, 
with a bright, backward smile and glance. 

Ah, if she could have looked ahead, instead of 
behiwi+her, then ! 

Lee Bronson spent more time in his home, in 
the months that followed, than he had ever been 
knowhnto spend during his married life.. Busi- 
ness was neglected, and clerks left té manage 
important matters that required a-eédol head. - 

‘‘ Bronson is getting careless,’’ said his associ- 
ates, one day. | ‘Ihave always thought him a 
model in the business world. But he seems to 
have got the idea, that he ison so sure a footing, 
that he can: let things slide, now-a-days—at least, 
that’s what ‘he is Going. He is secure enough, 
but I don’t like to’ see a business man getting 
into that habit:”’ 

It was true enough. Lee Bronson thought of 
very little, from morning till night, but Ro Rad- 
cliff. She had bound him, with that dangerous 


mental fascination, that is far more powerful, 


when once exerted over one who is susceptible to 
it, than any mere physical attraction. 

He was madly, deliriously happy. He Was in- 
toxicated with a passion, that lent new glory to 
the sunrise, new greenness to the earth, new 
rapture to life. 

He reasoned with himself, and with Ro, that 
his regard svas right, good, ‘and proper, ‘that it 
was truly Platonic. 

“Tt makes us very happy,’ he said, ‘and it 
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wrongs no one. 1 admire, respect, and am just 
as fond of Maud as ever: Were:l to live my life 
over, L would do precisely as: have done; but I 
need your friendship to,complete my life.’’ 

And Re smiled:in:his' face, :and:talked to -him 
in. her low, thrilling voice; and) wove her. web 
closer and closer ; and laxuriated in the sunshine 
o0f his adoration.: toyh 
~)Amd, Mand? : She smiled sutteinsatin call 
said; ,“‘Lam-so glad you and Lee get on so finely. 
But for that, I should-feel edmpunctions of. con- 
science, at giving you.so little ofimy time.’’ 

Ro had been a member.of, the family, just: six 
months, when Lee brought. Mason Grow home to 
dinner, and introduced. him asan old friend newly 
met. Mason Grow was a man of perhaps,thirty- 
five, handsome; culiured, traveled, and rich, He 
proved very agreeable, and as he was to, remain 
in the city some weeks, the Bronsons urged him 
to let them. see him often. 

“T liked your friend,’’, Ro, said, after he had 
gone. ‘‘ What.a sad mouth he has.. Is, there a 
story in his life ?’’ 

“Yes,”’ Lee answered. ‘‘He married, when 
quite young, a beautiful girl, who lived. only six 
weeks after she became his wife. He has roamed 
the world over, but is still true to her memory. 
It is a loss to'some woman—for he would make 
a splendid husband, and has all that can make 
life bright: meneys position, Hien cook he 
will never marry..”’ 

Ro dropped her eyes, and changed the conver- } 
sation. But the next day, when Mr. Gronwealled, 
she made herself so, agreeable, that he begged 
permission, ta.take her for a drive, the next after- 
noon. { 

Lee could not have explained it to himself, but 
he felt.angry, as he saw them drive by the office. 

How nice it is, that Mr. Grow: likes Ro,” 
Maud said, that night, to her husband. “I hope 
he will continue to be attentive. I suppose he 
will never marry, but I think he would be just 
the husband for Ro.” 

Lee bit his lip, to restrain an angry exclama- 
tion, and answered, guiltily enough. 

‘‘ There is no chance of his thinking of such a 
thing as. marriage; and I am sure Ro will not. 
She is not the sort of woman that marries.” 

“Still, I. think she would be better off, if 
nicely settled,’’ continued. Maud, 

. ‘*How. anxious, you. women are to make 
qatches,’’ said, Lee. 

«Probably, because we are so very happy as 
wives, that we want our friends.as well sitnated,”’ 
was Maud’s. response, and: nothing more. was 
said, that night. 

During the two weeks that followed, Lee saw 
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‘wery little of Ro. -All:-her leisure time was 
devoted. to ‘entertaining’ Mr..Grow. Lee could 
scarcely \ restrain his bitter impatience. and 
} annoyance; but: he knew he must. 

“It will not. be:for long;’” he said. ‘* Grow 
will: bé obliged to return to-his business‘soon. I 
ican wait.’ | He wondered» though, if Mason 
Grow didnot see his illy concealed delight, when 
the latter ‘bade them farewell. In all his life, 
Lee had never been so wretched, as during these 
few weeks. 

He told Ro so, that evening. 

+] felt as if I was all alone, ina desert island,”’ 
he said,“ with no one to speak to.° [don’t see 
how I ever lived before I knew-you.”’ 

«And -what: will you ‘do, after I go away for 
good?” asked Ro, looking up,-with soft, appealing 
eyes. ‘f1—-I may as well tell ‘you now as later— 
Ihave promised to marry Mr. Grow, in three 
months from now... He is coming for me then.” 

““My God!” cried Lee, springing to his feet ; 
and then he sat down@@ain, white as death. 

“Don’t you approvef’ ehé asked, not appear- 
ing to notice: his! aguante’ “T thought you 
would, you spoke*so highly of him.’ 

‘“Oh, yes—I approve—it was only the thought 
of losing you out of my life, that stunned me. 
But I will get'used to it.”’ 

“You have threeiilepths to get used to the 
idea,” she said, laying #*olressing hand on his. 

6g friendship,’ so great as yours, is 
amselfish, I'am sure.” 

‘«Yes,”’ he answered, quietly. “One can steél 
himself to a great deal, in three months. But 
I am selfish to talk like this. I do congratulate 
you, on your good fortune, and trust you will be 
happy. In the meantime, let us be as happy as 
possible—just as we have been.” 

In the weeks that followed, Ro congratulated 
herself ‘upon her good luck. A few months 
ago, she was starving—now she was feasting ; for 
letters “full of impatience and loving fondness 
came from Mason Grow, who was preparing an 
elegant home for her; while the worship, in Lee 
Bronson’s eyes, grew into a steady fire. And yet 
the man said nothing that any friend might not 
have said. All he did say was, 

‘‘ How we shall:miss you. 
to do without you.” 


. 


What.are we going 
And Ro, reading the truth 
in his face, wondered at his self-command. 

Just: one week before the time appointed for 
the wedding, Maud was going out to. a reception, 
when Lee came into the room. 

Maud paused, and looked up at him, with 


troubled eyes. ‘‘ How very pale you are, dear,” 
she said, ‘‘and your head is like fire. I fear you 
are ill.. Shall I not-stay with you?’ 
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Oh, no!”” he answered, “I would not keep 
you from your friends, for the world. I am a 
little troubled about my business. Things haven't 
gone right of late, and it will require steady 
steering to avoid the breakers. But don’t worry— 
go and enjoy yourself. Iam going down to the 
office, by and by.” 

Maud went, but she carried a depressed heart, 
that night, and returned early to find that her 
husband had not yet come home. 

And Lee? He had spent an hour with Ro, 
and had left her to go to the office. Once there, 
and alone, he pushed aside the books, with their 
rows of confusing figures, and laid his head upon 
his hands, and looked facts square in the face. 

There was no self-dissimulation any more, no 
calling things by fictitious names. He told his 
heart, that. he loved Ro Radcliff, with an all- 
absorbing passion; that for six months she had 
made all of life for him; that, strive ashe would, 
the thought of losing her, of giving her up to be 
some other man’s wife, was intolerable agony. 
His wife was far more beautiful. He could see 
no fault in her either... Yet it was Ro’s voice, 
Ro’s touch, Ro’s eyes, that thrilled him, with a 
rapture akin to madness. 

‘*T have always said love was a matter of im- 
agination,’’ he said, mentally, “but I find it a 
terrible reality at last. God help the man, who 
marries, believing that love is not necessary to 
his happiness, or safety !’’ 

He tried to think it over quietly. Ro would 
be married, and go away, and leave them; and 
and life would go onas before. And then a mad- 
ness seemed to seize upon his brain, and ten 
thousand demons seemed tugging at his heart. 

In the mocking sunlight of the following morn- 


ing, a white and trembling messenger rang the } 


bell, at Lee Bronson’s, and was shown into the 
reception-room, to await the coming of the mis- 
tress of the house. He saw her enter, smiling. 
He left her white, strickep, ghastly. * 

‘*Send Miss Radcliff to me,’’ was all she said; 
‘but do not tell her what has happened.”’ 

















Ro came, quickly, at the summons from her 
friend, wondering vaguehy what it all meant. 

The white face of Maud struck‘a chill to her 
heart: her words struck a colder one. 

‘*My husband was found in his office, this 
morning—dead : a discharged pistol in his hand.” 

‘A wild cry broke from Ro’s lips. 

‘* Hush !”” said Maud, in a stern voice, advanc- 
ing toward her. ‘ Don’t speak one word—don’t 
make one lament. You know, and I know, Ro 
Radcliff, why this is. The world says it was 
business disasters—the fear of bankruptcy. Let 
the world say so. But do you think I am a blind 
fool? My husband ‘never loved me—I' knew 
that. God knows I would have given my life if 
I could have won his love! but I knew that it 
was impossible. So I filled my heart with society, 
and let the world call me frivolous. Then you 
came—I saw how it was, after'a week; saw that 
he was giving you the gold, while If had the dross. 
Well, it was bitter, but I loved him too well to 
blame him—and I was too proud to let you know 
TI saw it. I sald it was a mad infatuation, that 
would hurk out, after a time—I would wait. And 
now the end has’ come. Go, now, Ro’ Radcliff— _ 
go, and wed the man of your choice, even be 
happy as you oan, remembering the home you 
have desolated—the brave heart you have slain, 
the life you have embittered.’” 

She pushed her guest from her as she spoke, 
and shut the door. ‘They never met again. 

Think ‘you Mason Grow’s wife is a happy 
woman? So says the world, for‘has she not love, 
money, position and friends? Ah, yes, and 
memory, too, sharper than a two-edged sword. 

After her term of mourning had expired, Lee 
Bronson’s widow threw herself madly into the 
vortex of society again. Her beauty became 
dazzling, her elegance unprecedented. 

«So heartless,” the world said, “but then she 
never did care anything for her husband, and her 
extravagance was what caused his ruin and 
death.”’ 

Oh, discerning world! 
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She rises trom the bosom of the deep; 

The waves drip from her rounded limbs with moan, 

And lap against her sides with lambent gleams. 

Her eyes are languid still, and warm with sleep, 

And misty with vague, half-remembered dreams. 

She sweeps aside the loosened lengths of hair 
That, lily-wreathed, enshroud her slender form, 


And lifts one arm, that glimmers white and bare 
Up to the heavens, dark and dim with storm. 
She leaps upon the sand, and stands alone, 
With red lips parted in her strange surprise, 

nd brooding shadows creep into her eyes— 
The dim foreshadowing of the rapturous pain 
And passion that shall mar her soul with stain! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Ture days before the events recorded im the 
last, chapter, @ boat put out from the same water- 
ing-place. In this boat..were six persons, evi- 
dently prepared fora pleasant hour on the water. 

The day was beautiful. Summer clouds, white 
as snow and luminous: with hidden sunshine, 
were heaped aguinst the vivid blue of the skies in 
great embankments, that surged and broke and 
melted together in a thousand Riotarpenne forms 
evanescent as dreams. 

Peaks and pinnacles shot upward from the 

vapory chaos for a moment, and broke down, 
leaving the head of a giant perhaps, or the great 
wings of an eagle in their place, Battlemented 
towers, grand and colossal, rose up proudly, but 
undermined by abysses and hollows that seemed 
paved with pearls, stood distinct as hewn marble 
for possibly a whole minute, then sunk into a 
ruin of broken walls, that formed into ridges, or 
floated off in long, feathery billows that. scattered 
their silvery whiteness far and wide, till:the blue 
softened into pale azure beneath it,.and coming 
out through a mist of gossamer lace-work, became 
intense again. 
' The very shadows of those clouds, cast down- 
ward on the sea, were pleasanter than the sun- 
shine of other days; for they brought out from 
the water soft, opaline tints, that melted tenderly 
into the diamond sparkle beyond, and subdued 
them into one harmonious whole. 

Three of the inmates of the boat, that had thus 
put out, were females, one of them richly appar- 
eled, and seated under the shade of a parasol that 
had some faint rose tints in its lining. The soft, 
south wind that brought a scent of leaf and 
flower from the land, stirred the fringe that 
drooped around it, and swept the lady’s cheek as 
if it were a pearl, just ripened into redness! 
Upon the crimson cushions of her seat, one of 
those rare Persian shawls that seem matted with 
all the tints of an American forest in autumn, 
had been spread, and partly drawn over her lap. 

On a cushion at the lady’s feet, a little girl was 
sitting, with her head thrown back upon the 
mother’s’ lap, and her face uplifted to the sky, 
full of wonder and childish delight. 

(140) 





In ithe stern, a young man, tall, well-formed 
and vigorous with perfect health, was sitting, 
with one hand laid carelessly on the helm, and 
his. eyes. uplifted to the tumultuous shifting of 
the clouds that had so completely fascinated his 
tiny daughter. 

“Look, Laury, look. The heavens are won- 
derfully grand, to-day. Did you ever see clouds 
so full of light?’ he said to his wife. 

The lady, who had been absorbed by her child, 
wondering what fancy could have brought that 
wrapt expression to her brown eyes, stooped to 
gather a kiss from the smiling and parted lips, 
before she answered her husband. 

“Yes,” she said, glancing upward, but drop- 
ping her eyes again the next moment, for what 
were all the glories of the sky compared to that 
sweet face in her lap? ‘Yes, everything is so 
lovely, one does almost feel as if heaven must be 
close to us.” 

Then she stooped again, took the child’s hand 
in hers, and softly kissed its dimples. 

‘«What are you thinking of? What are you 
looking for, Dora ?’’ 

‘““Dosy’s looking for de angems,’’ whispered 
the child, under her breath. 

“« Angels 2” 

The child made a faint motion of the head, 
but did not turn her eyes from the clouds, where 
they dwelt. wanderingly ; not speaking a word, 
though her lips parted like 9 carnation bud 
waiting for the dew. Thus she lay awhile, in 
wrapped silence. Then a smile broke over her 
face. 

‘Dora, what is it?’’ questioned the mother. 

“‘They’s comin’. Dosy sees der wings, Dosy 
does.” 

The young mother felt a breath of cold pass 
over her. -Somehow, she could not bear to hear 
the little one talk in that way, sweet and ani- 
mated as her voice was; for she knew how deep 
and dark was the valley that must be passed, 
before her child could find the angels she was 
searching for. 

‘“No. Dosy only thinks she sees them.” 

The child turned her eyes on the mother, 
incredulous; then searched the skies again. 
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“All done,’’ she said, mournfully...‘ Dosy 
sees noffen now. They’s hid in de snow,” 

«“ But, my darling, you cannot see the angels. 
There is nothing like them. up there,”’ 

* Don't de angems live in hebben, mamma?” 

+* Yes, Dosy-;. but that isn’t. heaven,” 

The child started up, rested one elbow on her 

t mother’s lap, and looked at her, reproachfully, 

‘‘ Papa said it was heaven, Didn’t 00, papa?”’ 

The young man reached out his arms, lifted the 
child to his bosom, and kissed her tenderly, He 
could not explain to the little creature that the 
love in his heart, and the perfect beauty that sur- 
rounded him, made the hour and place heavenly. 
to. him, and, like her mother, he felt a thrill of 
dread pass over him, as she thus spoke. 

*¢ But, papa, Dosy want to go to heaven.” 

‘‘No—no!”’ exclaimed the father. 

A strange solemnity fell. on the child at this. 
Leaving her father’s arms, she seated herself 
quietly on the cushion, and watched the skies. in 
wistful silence, 

All this time, the boat was moving on, pulled 
by two lusty oarsmen, with long, lazy strokes ; 
for they too felt the influence of the day, and 
enjoyed it without much effort of strength; 
besides, one of the men, a handsome young 
fellow of the island, was so pleasantly oecupied 
with the smiles’ and side glances of Dora’s 
nurse, who sat facing him in the bow of the 
boat, that his oar dragged half the time. More 
than once, in trying to recover himself, he sent a 
shower of drops over the ribbons of her French 
cap, which she shook off with a coquettish ges- 
ture. of forgiveness that absolutely enticed a 
renewal of the offence, and brought a, great 
flush of red into the boatman’s face. 

At last, the boat entered a small cove to which 
the land came. down in crescent-form, edged by a 
soft, sanded beach. 

Dora. seemed to recognize the place; for she 
started up, and clapping her hands, began to 
search among the cushions, for something that the 
scene, evidently, had brought to her mind, 

‘*Is this it?”’ said the lady mother, holding up 
& rosy-lipped sea shell, which she had bought 
from a sailor, at Southampton, on her way to the 
island, « 

The child stumbled over her cushion, in eager 
haste to reach the shell, which the maid had told 
her would talk of the sea, if everything was still, 
and she would hold it close to her ear. Dosy 
understood very well that she was. to try that ex- 
periment on the white. sand. of the beach, out 
yonder; that she must sit:in one place, and never 
look away from the water, nor turn her-head, no 
matter what happened; but wait and wait as,quiet 





as a mouse, till the shell, ready to. talk, brought 
its message from the sea. 

All this had: been. impressed .upon the child, 
with wonderful ingenuity, and she was quite con- 
scious that some secret lay in the matter, which 
was to be kept all to herself. So, meeting the 
eye of her nurse, she settled down again on her 
cushion, demurely pursing up, her mouth, and 
folding her hands to convince that rather startled 
person that she was. to be depended on. 

On one. side of the cove a little. causeway of 
stones ran into the water, by which the lady 
passed on to the sands without wetting her feet, 
Her husband. followed,..with. Dora im his arms, 
and the nursery maid came tripping, after, with 
the top of her second-hand. French; boots quite 
visible from under her daintily uplifted skirts. 

The moment Little Dora was. placed on her 
feet, she ran to the maid, and seized her dress. 

‘* Now,’’ she said, ‘‘now mate the shell talk.’’ 

The girl put on. mysterious expression of 
countenance, and lifted a finger to her lips. 

“Not yet,’ she said, .‘‘ The sea. only talks: 
when people are quite alone. Dora, must wait.’ 

“ Well, ‘by am. by.!”’ answered the child, nod- 
ding her head in response-to the mysterious look, 
and with exquisite imitation, the little creature 
put her own tiny finger to. her mouth, 

Up. and down the beach, Mr. Vance walked, 
with his wife, while the maid, to-whom Robert, 
the oarsman, had brought a little shovel and pail 
from, the boat, was, digging wells. from: the sand, 
finding cockles and drifts of sea-weed among the 
foam, and otherwise amusing the child. 


CHAPTER V. 

Arrar awhile the young man led his wife under 
some trees, that were, near, and lured by the scent 
of woods and fields, went on and on, till they lost 
sight of the cove. The hedges were in full bloom, 
and among them they now and then were plants 
which reminded them of that happy season in 
Italy, when. the honey-moon, that had never 
waned, was bewildering in its dawning radiance. 
The banks and hollows, too; were full of wild 
flowers; great dog violets starred them with blue; 
and in the woods, wild hyacinths were abundant, 
filling the air with color and fragrance. The lady 
gathered these flowers as she passed along; here 
picking.a bunch of myrtle, there,a.shrub of jessa- 
mine, with a little ery of surprise that such 
things could be found growing wild, in England. 
When. both hands were. full, she sat down upon 
a@ bank by the side of a lane they had. wandered 
to, and heaping the fragrant spoile in her lap, 
began te weave them together ina wreath which 
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she smilingly said was to crown little Dora ‘on 
her way home. 

““Gome, Asher, mike “yourself useful,” she 
said, with'a' soft; happy laugh, sorting the'flowers 
with her fingers, in search of’ some contrast for 
her violets. “Get primroses." They must be’ 
somewhere” about—something yellow, at any 
rate, if you have to tear your hands in the gorse 
bushes.” 

‘* Primroses, if we can get them,”’ answered 
the husband; ‘but no thorns for the darling. If 
they must ever come to her, it shall not ‘be from 
our hands.”’ f 

The lady looked up, earnestly, a moment ; then 
a smile came into her eyes. 

“Why, Asher; how’ serious you are. As if I 
thought of such a thing! But see, I am waiting 
for the primroses.”’ 

The man’ went off; hunting along the hedges 
for the desired flower. He came back, at ‘last, 
with a tuft of ‘yellow blossoms in his hand. 

In obtaining ‘these flowers, he had climbed a 
bank, and taken @ survey of the other side of a 
stone wall that’ divided the lane from a meadow, 
through which a small brook: was flowing toward 
the sea, but lost itself in the’ sand. By this 
brook, he saw quantities of cowslips, glowing 
like gold among the reeds ‘and grass. With a 
vigorous leap he cleared the wall, ran along the 
winding of the brook, gathering cowslips and 
rushes as he went. 

Farther up the brook, was a' clump of young 
trees, with some wild vines trailing from their 
branches to the water, which, being deep and 
clear in that place, took a soft, green tint from 
the cresses that lined its bed. As Mr. Vance 
leaped the wall, a girl, who was wading in the 
brook, with her apron half full of damp-cresses 
gathered close in her hand,'ran up stream to the 
shelter of the vines, seized a branch, pulled 
herself behind the shelter of the trees, and 
crouched down there, panting for breath and 
peering through the leaves, with her great black 
eyes gazing at him, like those of some wild animal, 
when watching the movements of a hound. 

No, it was not exactly like that; for as the 
girl gazed, the startled look went out from her 
features, and the fire softened down to velvety 
softness in her eyes. The young mother, out 
yonder, waiting for her flowers, had not looked 
more tenderly on little Dora than this strange 
creature did upon the man who was gathering 
them. If he too a step nearer, she held her 
breath and crouched close to the ground, tremb- 
ling, yet thrilled with a delight that was full of 
pain. Her eyes never turned from the man, but 
took in every movement of his form greedily. 





If he turned to go, the panting of her breath 
ceased; if he turned his face that way, it came 
back with a sob. " 

This only lasted a few minutes; for cowslips 
were plentiful, and Mr. Vance had no trouble in 
filling his hands; though he did linger by the 
stream awhile, looking up'and down where the 
waters were choked up with thin gold, or poured 
in crystal waves over it, between banks so blue 
with violets, that to gather more, he must have 
cast thoge that he had away. 

As he stood thus, half-tempted to fling his 
spoils into the brook for the pleasure of plun- 
dering it again, the girl never turned her eyes 
from him’ an instant. She was comparing his 
presence with the youth she had known years 
—not many, but years—before, when that noble 
form was taking its first growth of manliness, 
and worship was a faint word for the childish 
passion of love she‘had laid at his feet, and 
which shook her slender person from head to 
foot, now that her soul had .power to love and 
suffer like a woman. 

Perhaps a minute, the man stood enjoying the 
beauty of the scene, then he turned, leaped the 
wall, and disappeared. Then she arose, stood on 
tiptoe, steadying herself by the nearest tree, and 
watched for another glimpse of him; but*the wall 
was high, and she saw nothing. 

Dropping her water-cresses into the brook, she 
leaped across it, and ran down its course, leaving 
prints of her bare and wet feet in the grass, as 
she ran. Noiseless as a bird in flight, and 
settling down like one, she crouched low by the 
wall, so close to the lady, who was on the other 
side, that only a few stones separated them. 

The sound of a sweet cheerful voice, calling 
out'to the man, had led her to the spot. 

‘Ah, now I see where you have been !”’ said 
the lady, as her husband came flying over the 
wall. “I think no one ever disappeared so 
suddenly.” 

“Sealing battlements and. fording moats for 
the sake of my lady love,’ answered Vance, 
laughing, as he laid the meadow flowers at her 
feet. ‘Here is plenty of gold to match your 
violets, but no primroses.”’ 

“They are beaufiful. Just what I wanted. 
Primroses would be pale compared to these,’ 
said the lady, selecting some half open buds 
from the rushes at her feet. “ Now our darling 
shall be-crowned like a little queen; if I could 
give her a real crown it would suit me better.” 

I have already given her something better 
than'a real crown,” said Vance, throwing himself 
on the turf by her side. 

**T do not exactly see when or how.” 
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«When I obtained the fairest and best woman 
on earth for her mother,” he said, with a touch 
of deep feeling in his voice, “when I gave that 
inother the first love of a life.’ What king can 
offer a better‘inheritance to his child.” 

“The first love of a life,” repeated the lady, 
with a blugh that made her seem girlish’ for the 
moment. ‘‘Now; I sometimes wonder: if any 
woman can ‘quite make herself sure of that, 
Tell me, Asher, if ever—before we knew each 
other, perhaps—you loved, of thought you loved, 
some other person. I way am a little curious to 
know.” 

Vance lay by her side for half a minute, in 
thoughtful silence, before he answered. 

“You are thoughtful,” said his wife. “TI did 
not think my qtestion would make you so.” 

There was'a touch of pain in her voice that 
troubled him. He took her hand from among 
the flowers and’ kissed it tenderly. 

“Thoughtful. “Yes; your question has made 


me that, because I was answering it as well as I 
could to myself.” 
“Ts ‘there so’ much ‘doubt?’ questioned ‘the 
wife, evidently more and more disturbed. 
«You shall judge for yourself,” he said ; 
I will tell you all about it.” 


* for 


‘*First tell me the lady’s name—do I know 
her? Was she fair or—or—” 

“Fair,” said Vance, interrupting her eager 
questions, with a laugh. “No, no; dark as a 
gipsy. Instead of being a lady you might know, 
the poor thing was somewhere between a flower 
girl, and what the Americans call a tramp.” 

“Oh, Vance, in love with a thing like that ?”’ 

‘But was Tin love? That is'a question we 
are trying to solve. Wait till you hear the 
whole story.” . 

“T have hardly the patience,” answered the 
lady, tearing some of the flowers from her 
wreath, and flinging them from her. i od 

“Oh! itis nothing so very terrible, sweet- 
heart. Only a poor little street wanderer, that I 
was very sorry’ for once.” 

* Was that before you met me?’ 

“Nearly'a year before that happy day.” 

“And you took a deep interest in her.’” 

«Yes; I cannot deny that.” 

‘She must have been beautiful then.” 

No; picturesqué; dark—a mere child, Laura ; 
but wonderfully bright; and with the voice of a 
wild ‘bird. It was ‘that ‘which first drew my 
attention to her.’ She was standing near the 
club, one night, and hada lot of half ‘withered 
flowers to. sell. Understand me, a poor, starved 
girl, with great black eyes and little bare feet, 
sprinkled with mud from the crossings. The 





light from the club house was full upon her, and 
you have no idea what a picture she made, in 
that red woolen dress, stained to purple in places, 
that fell below her knees in a fringe of rags. It 
was pitiful to see her shrink, and look around 
for some shadowy’ spot to hide in, when I 
approached lier; ‘for “desperation alone had 
brought her ‘into the light. She had sold 
nothing all day’; ler poow flowers were withering, 
and she dared not carry them home. I crossed 
the street, ‘and spoke to her, asking her the price | 
of her flowers, I think. Instead of forcing them 
upon me, as I expected, she lifted her face, 
attempted to speak, and burst into ‘tears. 

“T have told you her eyes were remarkable ; 
full of tears, they went to my heart. She was 
shivering, too, for the night was chilly. 

««¢ What is the matter?’ I said: ‘I have no 
wish to harm you;’ only to buy -your roses, if 
you wish to sell them.’ 

“She looked down at the dréoping flowers, 
and then at me. 

«Tt is dark in the street,’ she said, ‘and you 
may riot see how near dying they are.’ 

‘The child’s voice was low, and full of ten- 
der- melancholy; her language that of a far 
better class than ‘her naked feet and her squalid 
dress denoted. When I glanced at those wet 
feet, ‘she crouchgd down, and strove to hide them 
under her skirt, almost knecling in the vain effort. 

‘‘T took some money from my purse, and held 
it toward her. 

‘“<* Never mind if the flowers are not altogether 
fresh,’ I'said. ‘They will do very well.’ 

«She gave me a quick, searching glance before 
surrendering her worthless merchandise, then 
cast a troubled look on the piece of money. 

“*T must not ‘take that,’ she said. ‘It is 
more than any one ever pays for my flowers.’ 

««¢ But I take. all that you have, The evening 
is cold. You should be home by this time.’ 

“«* Home!’ she repeated, and again the tears 
sprang to her eyes. ‘Oh! yes, I will go now.’ 

“She took the money, and turned’ away, 
drearily. I walked beside her awhile. 

««¢ Have you a father?’ I asked. 

««¢ A father? No, he is dead.’ 

« “But perhaps your mother ‘is living.’ 

«¢¢ Yes, she is alive.’ 

“Tt seemed to me that I detected ‘a shade of 
bitterness in her voice, and this suggested my 
next question. 

«Tg she not kind to you?” 

«The girl stopped short on the siiianeni and 
looked in my face, wonderingly. 

“<< How did you know, sir? I never said to 
any one that my poor mother was not kind.’ 
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*T know; but she must be very ill off, or-wery. 
destitute, to allow @ young. creature like. you to 
haunt. the streets at night,’ 


“<b, sir—oh, sir! . She ean’t help it... He, 


makes her, do it,’ 

“*He! Whom do you, meen babe!’ 

««¢My mother’s husband ;; the .man ‘she. mar- 
ried, and, loves so, much, that, she, gave him 
everything to do as ua, pleased with. Me among 
the rest.’ 

«You, among the ‘peat, So. it is. second 
husband who sends you intothe street.’ . 

“ «But he did not, do that, till, everything else 
was sold, and we turned out of house and home. 
Then, you know, mother had to let him.. Besides 
one. cannot see ones,mother hungry, and fretting 
all day over. what. she has had once, without 
trying to do, something. But [ can’t stay to talk 
longer ; for they.won’t, have a mouthful to eat till 
I get home; and he’s awful cross with her when 
I have to stay late, Vm, just,as grateful as can 
be; but now I must go.’ 

“With these words, the girl dropped me.a 
curtesy that was full of wild grace, and hurried 
away. 

“«T followed her, at. a. distance, through many 
dark streets, till she darted into an alley, way, 
and down into what.seemed.to me like a. cellar, 
A woman was. standing at the entrance, which 
was partly under ground, in; some: rem- 
nants of what. had. been respectable clothing. A 
faded shawl that had once been of.some. value 
was folded over a dirty cotton dress; and, she was 
in all respects more comfortably clad than the 
little girl, who,.ran, up to her, eagerly, and 
displayed the money in her hand. 

“The woman seemed overjoyed; and would 
have taken the:money ;. but. Myra—that. was the 
girl’s name, I learned afterward—withheld it. 

««« Let me buy.something for supper first, then 
he may have the rest,’ she said, ‘If. you give it 
to him, he will go to some place by himself, and 
forget that we are hungry.’ 

“««Oh, Myra!’, said the woman, lifting her 
voice in futile anger., ‘You; know . that, my 
Henry is the soul of honor, If he sometimes 
goes out with his) friends, it is only to keep his 
spirits up, that-he-may have strength to support 
us. I wonder you ever think of keeping a 
penny back, knowing how willing your mother 
is to trust him everything. How can you. be so 
hard, after all his losses? I declare it is just 
breaking my heart to. see him brought. down. to 
this.’ 

‘“«<«Tt is breaking my heart to see you brought 
down to this,’ answered the girl, sadly. ‘As for 
your husband—’ 





‘ ‘Don’ t—don’t spent another word. against 
your father,’ . 

‘‘+He is not my father, Do you think that I 
cannot remember who was——that dear, kind—oh, 
mother, how can,you, bear to think of him?’ 

‘«¢¥ can’t-—indeed I can’t, Myra.’ 

‘«* How, could you put another man in, his 
place ?,; He loved you so dearly !’ 

‘«*Yes, he. did: leve me—but not as, Henry 
does. You forget how-close he) was.’ 

«¢ ‘7 remember. how kind he, was.’ 


«« « How, easy it came for him to stint mein my - 


dresses, and the little pleasures that Henry is so 
anxious to give:me, if he.only hada’t lost so 
much. It is.heart-rending to see a man like 
him—so handsome; so ' broad+chested, .a,. man 
among men-—brought down to. taking, shillings 
from. his: own. step-daughter; and she. ¢lenching 
her hand.om *em like this, . Why,, he’s. just 
dressed himself so. nicely to..go out. . 1. blacked 


his boots. myself, and pe said no fellow in the ~ 


street could. do .it better—but you never will 
appreciate him, Myra, and that is a sore trouble 
to, your, poor, mother, Come,. now, don’t be 
obstinate, .He’s ‘been. waiting so patiently for 
you te come in,’ 

“ «But ’'m not going in. till something. is’ got 
for supper,’ answered. Myra, The next'moment, 
she flitted past me, clasping her fingers closely 
over the money, and altogether ignorant that I 
stood in the shadows near, 

‘“« My curiosity was a good deal excited, and I 
resolved, if possible, to learn something of this 


strange family. In the. next street, I saw the 


lights. of a small public house, and went in, 
thinking that. some knowledge of, persons im the 
neighborhood might be obtained there. It was 
a low place, where a cautious man would. not 
care to trust himself late at night; 

‘‘I seated myself ‘by one of the tables, was 
served with a can of. villainous beer, and 


waited for an opportunity of conversation with 


some of the waiters; but they were all occupied: 
and taking up a three-days old journal, I seemed 
to occupy myself with that, all the while keeping 
watch of what was going on about me. After 
this, two: or, three. persons. dropped in, and one 
of them asked of a waiter, who.was hurrying 
through the. room, carrying a, cluster of pewter 
mugs. by the handles, if Prime. had.come in yet. 

‘‘ The man. was answering, ‘ No, that Prime was 
awful uncertain, always,’ when that person 
presented himself, and was, received with great 
consideration by the company. A. table was 
instantly made clear for him. . 

« Prime was a tall, broad-chested man, with a 
face that. might. have been. handsome, and was 
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now: enything but repulsive. A ‘thick, / black ; 


moustache and drooping whiskers concealed the 
lower part of his features, through which flashed 
now, end; then the gleam of strong, white \teeth. 
His; gray-blue ‘eyes were. always on the slert, 
_ofter; mttering @ sentence, as if gathering the 
effect from ‘the persosis) around him,,, This man 
took his seat at the table, threw back the lappel 
of his coat, and swelled out.his chest, as the 
waiter spproached him, with. more deference 
certainly than he had) paid tome. 

***No cloth,’ he said, with the air of a grand 
monarch, ‘Is;this the way you expect to keep 
the custom of a gentleman? Send: your master 
here. I'll give my orders:to him.’ 

“The servant. went. out, and the master came 
in, bowing and apologetic. Directly, a dingy 
table-cloth was spread upon the tabl¢, and I saw 
that preparations for some kind of’a meal were 
in progress. Meantime, the man had thrown 
himself buck in his.chair, revedling a good deal 
of rather doubtful white linen on ‘his; bosom, and 
posing grandly, while he seemed to, search the 
columns of 'a paper hé had taken up for some- 
thing worthy of his notice.. In this position he 
revealed to the admiring crowd a pair of small- 
sized, ,close-fitting boots, gently crossed at the 
ankles, ‘which: might have: served shim for a 
mirror when he gave that exquisite curve ‘to lis 
moustache, and lost its long ends in the abundant 
whiskers. In fact, the man was quite a study; 
and, somehow, I had got an impression that this 
was the man’ whom I had heard;of in the dark 
alley ;; and, that some portion of the money I had 
given to,the flower girl, would pay for the meal 
he was \so.ostentatiously ordering. 

“On my way out, I met the landlord, and 
addressed jhim, 

“**Who is the pervon who, just.came in?’ I 
inquired. 

“The landlord drew himself up. 

«That gentleman,’ he said, placing a proud 
emphasis.on the: last word, ‘isa landholder and 
a man of note from ‘the Isle of Wight, where his 
mansion, is.a show place,,sir. . Travelers from 
across the Atlantic, sir,; goto see jit. Conjehcndia 
Castle, sir, isn’t. better known,’ 

‘1 begged) his. pardon, and observed that: the 
person I. spoke of seemed iv- be so much at home 
in ‘his..establishment, that I fancied. he..must 
belong im the: neighborhood. 

**.* Quite so!’ was, the answer. | ‘He certainly, 
gives this establishment the benefit of his custom 
when he. happens, to. bein London, .and, his 
charitable disposition often brings him into these 
parts; for I’m sorry; to way/that)a great many 


poor people. neem! othe here... You may see 
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him,at:any hour of the day,or night, going and 
coming: ftom the back streets and dark alleys 
hereabout ; for that gentleman is a philanthropist, 
and don’t: careia rash who | sees, him. at. his 
charitable work. Shall T introduce. you, sir? 
He is that’ niayioomn ting, one| might; take the 
liberty.’ - 

**E Geckined: the offer,:and went away very 
much puzzled, and still doubtful: about the social 
status of this géntleman from the Isle of Wight. 

“ But -you are getting tired of my mere 
acquaintance, Laura, and ds I have, never, been 
able to quite make,him out, we will, drop the 
fellow,.and speak of the girl, I.saw her often 
efter this.” 

«I suppose go,” 
above her breath. 

‘But always by accident;, for, though .she 
came about the club house sometimes, and I 
often saw her gazing up at the windows, in no 
instance. did. she ever put herself in my way. 
On the.contrary, if I appeared in the atvect, she 
would disappear like a shadow.” 

** That was.strange,” said the young wife; ‘‘ or 
was it|that she knew aicourse like that would be 
sure to'draw you on?” 

Vance shook his head and smiled. 

**I do not think the poor thing had so much 
policy in her.mind; but I did)see her again and 
again, always looking sad and ashamed.’’ 

** And this touched your heart all the more.” 

“«T suppose so; for it was,a terrible thing to 
see a. young creature like that exposed to sq much 
evil. I could not hear her singing in the-wind 
at, night,.or'see her offering her wares, which 
were, usually the refuse of Covent Garden, with- 
out compassion.” 

‘‘No—how could you, being so noble, and 
good ?’’ said the young wife, lifting her beautiful 
face from its downward droop, and smiling upon 
him as she never smiled before, for a glow of 
conquered, jealousy lighted: all -her features. 
‘¢ Poor'thing—but you did not love her?’’ 

‘Now that I know what leve is—you may be 
quite sure that I never did.” 

A :faint.sound, from, behind’ the «wall, made 
both man and wife pause and,listen, ,, Then each 
thought that the other: had drown a deep breath, 
and ‘he went on ; 

‘¢ Still I was greatly interested. You ‘have no 
idea’ how anxious I was at times that she might 
be redeemed from that perilous way of life; but 
my position wag a delicateone, This child gave 
promise of:great beauty,’" 9! 

“ Did she, indeed ?”” 

‘But that was: not all. ‘There was’ fire and 
some subtle power'under the shrinking humility 


murmured ithe lady, searcely 
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of her gratitude that frightened me. J:dared not 
be'as kind to: her as’ I wished, but: for :that I 
would have taken ‘her from the power:of her un- 
safe guardians and sre for her in some! 

« But you did not??? je hiow sidsi 

* Nos’ [gave her money esnentosbateedy sale 
to keep her indoors for weeks together, byt:was 
always “compelled ‘to force it upon her.» 'I never 
met her after dark ‘that I did ‘not induce) hér:to 


go hotne, arid! sometimes walked: by her side:part | - 


of the way; encouraging ‘and warning her.’ It 
was in this way that I parted with herone night. 
She was not ‘far from her wretched home, and 
paused under a street-lamp, probably ashamed to 
enter the dark alley that led to it. The poor 
thing seemed as if she wished to say something, 
for her face bore a look of pitiful anxiety, and her 
eyes were full of tears. 

“ Thinking that’ she might be it greater need 
than usual, T took & piece of gold from my pocket 
and offered it to her, without noticing that it was 
an old guinea, perforated, and with some cabalis- 
tic characters scratehed upon it—a coin that ‘my 
god-father had given me’when I was a small lad. 
When ‘tlié light fell upon it, I recognized ‘that’ it 
was my cherished pocket-piece, and drew it back. 
Then I began to search for my purse, saying: 

«*No, no, not' this. I have carried it since I 
was sucha little fellow. I will give you some- 
thing else.’ 

“The girl reached out her hand, eagerly, and 
a strange, wild light broke through her tears. 

“Oh, sir—oh,’ if you would’ only give me 
that!’ 

“She spoke breathlessly, then dropped her 
hands, her ‘face fell forward, and she stood before 
me in deep abasement, shocked by her own eager 
craving. 

«Forgive me, oh, forgive me!’ she jv platens 
«I did not mean to be 80 greedy.’ It wasn’t the 
gold, only—only— 

«Only yow shall have it, let the wish come 
from where it will,’ I said. ‘This is a luck coin, 
and may bring you good fortune.’ 

«Oh, may I have it? ‘May I keep it all to 
myself?’ she ‘exclaimed, and ‘I could see that her 
hand was trembling, as she held it out. 

‘¢© Yes, you'shall have it'to keep ; for remem- 
ber it will be bad luck to lose it. \ Besides, here 
is a bright sévereign to match it.’ 

“The girl almost snatched at the pocket-piece, 
but did not seent to heed |the sovereign: 

“* This one is for use,’ I said; pressing it on 
her, ‘it may be long before’ I see you:again.’ 

“She did not speak, nor ‘did she touch the 
money}! butstood ‘there; mate and: stricken, 
cowering, as it were; under a/blow. 





044 Yow will take heed qf all that I have said to 
you, and keepindoors at’ night,’ I sepa for 
her-attitude of despair troubled me.) ' 

| *-Her lips parted, and she-attempted to speak ; 
but'could not. © Phew a°great sob’broke from her, 
and snatching my ‘hand; she kissed it wildly, 
again‘and again, dropped*it, and fled down that 
dark alley, leaving aie ab axes in’ my hand. 
»\§ T-followed ‘her.’ ; 

40 Myra; Myra, ‘take ' this, 1E'pleaded. “* You 
will need it! You must not drift into destitution 
as before!’ «\« : china 6 

(ose She sturned seasebty took ithe gold; and 
glided away. from’me. ©": 

‘That is all). my! Laura?’ © 

Ab) And! did :ydaonever seo her again’?”’ 
questioned: the lady, moved with deep sympathy. 
. \ Never,” Vance replied: :**'Phat week I went 
down into: Warwickshire, met: you, and: forgot 
everything é 

** But the girl loved you, ‘poor thing !” she said, 
poor poor-thing.” »: 

‘* Heaven forbid!” 

Ah, how could she help it? But tell: me 
again that you did not love her.” 

Vance bent down, and ‘kissed the fair ques- 
tioner on her! forehead ;° for he had risen now, 
and was preparing: to go. “No, my sweet wife, 
I have never loved'any one but you.” 

Again that sound behind the wall, followed by 
a swift rushing sweep of the grass. 

The dark, wild girl, behind the wall, had heard 
every word of this conversation. «And when the 
husband and wife arose, and: prepared to go, 
leaving & heap of flowers, and a half-woven gar- 
land behind them, she‘was darting in and out of 
the thick undergrowth near the cove, with a 
struggling child in her arms—a child she had 
been watehing from thet covert many a day when 
those young parents had brought it to the beach. 

During three weeks she ‘had, unseen, haunted 
the place; craving to look upon one face, and 
worship it still from afar, But now a gust of 
jealous passion swept! over her. The one glory 
of her life had been swept away. She had heard 
him say that pity alone: had made him so kind. 
He never loved her.‘'Oh'!' could she live after it ? 

The child playing out there on the sands was 
his. She had his eyes, his smile, the same soft 
and waving hair. She was apart of him, capable 
of loving. The girl’s soul was famishing, her pride 
terribly wounded. ‘In’ the ' madness “of the mo- 
ment she seized upon the little creature, and bore 
her off, smothering her cries with kisses. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Lvoy, the nursery-maid, while upon her knees, 
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digging wells for the amusement of /her charge, 
watched the disappearance of her employers, 


owith «many side-long glances; and «when ‘they }: 


wereertirely out-of sight; her absiduity died out 
altogether: She gave: the littlé spade to Dosy, 
pushed! a! heap of: shells-and! sea-weed toward 


her with one foot, and left the little!‘creature to }, 


amuse “itself;) while’: her own’ attention ‘was 
given tothe movements of: Roberts the. young 
oarsman, Who hovered about’ the béat, evideritly 
waiting for some signal by which ‘he! might feel 
emboldened to join that second-hand: young lady, 
and share the arduous duty of enjoying herself. 
His elderly mate had settled. down, comfortably, 
among the ‘cushions’ of ithe little’-craft, ‘and 
shading his eyes with ‘his: hat; was; drifting off 
into sleep; rodked:thereto by thé soft swell of the 
tide, and the sweet, lumberous’ sir that — 
over hit ‘dreamily. ‘ 

Robert became restless, at length—for Lucy, 
who never offered’ to’ look «that way, saw: his 
hesitation, and prolonged it as! any, high-born 
coquette might have done—so, at last, being 
desperate, the oarsman eame slowly: across, the 
sands; and timidly approached that unconscious 
young creature, who started and was, seized with 
a maidenly tremor of surprise, apparently, when 
the oarsman spoke to her. 

“Tt’s an uncommon fine day,’’ he said, shuf- 
fling the sand with his feet, and watching the 
process, with a side glance now and then at the 
girl. ‘They’re all out > ae Suppose now 
that you and I just take a turmat it.” 

Lucy looked at the little and shook her 
head doubtfully. 

“Oh,” answered Robert, taking courage from 
this uncertain denial, ‘The young un ’ill do 
well enough ; besides all that, we néedn’t go out 
of sight.” 

“Oh! we can'stay here,” said Lucy. 

“But this is in sight of the boat, and that 
fellow is just as likely to! be ina cat sleep as 
anything else, and only watching to make ggme 
of us. I khow him.’ 

Lucy looked tantalizingly irresolute. 

“ Besides,” ‘persisted Robert, “little pitchers 
have big ears, and I have something to say.” 

“Something ‘te éay that this child mustn’t 
hear? Dear me!” 

“Yes; it’s been ‘on my mind.ever since that 
day, when we first took Mr. Vanéé and his lady ; 
out. I hope you hayen’t forgot it.” 

‘How could I ever er, “said Lucy, casting her 
eyes down. ; 

“Then if you ‘have' theheatt to ‘temember, it 
isn’t natral’ that You ‘should be'cruel now—just 
let’s move along, out of the range of the boat, 





whére that fellow is lying likeéla fox) and ‘peeping 
Sree Seer T:davesaye!} fie te 

‘+ Detir ame, how awful pressing men °can’ Be. 
Now! 1) dare: say, you ‘haven’t gotanything to 


talk’ about worth listening to y pag for - 


once, I don’t mind.” 

‘* Now that’s: —_e 7 was the: jovi aes 
‘* Come along now.’’; 

Lucy scooped oiit:a place i in the: ad that was 
soft and tomfottable as an easy: chair, into which 
she set little Dora: with, emphasis, and giving her 
thé engraved’ shell, told’ her ‘how: to’ hold it that 


} the gréat sea’ might tell: her about:the angels that 


had gone: down: into it.' ‘Then she reiterated ‘a 
charge, that she! shouldn't:moye ftom the’spot, 
undér any ¢ircttmstancés) wliatever)) * 

} Little: Dosy | was: delighted ; her! baby interest 
was all concentrated in the shellt; and’ her faee 
was full.of mystevious grdvity,-as:she lifted the 


-curidus thing to:her ear.) 


Thén Luey went away ‘with her ‘victim, smiling 
demurely at his awkward’ -attémpts'' at self- 
possession, and enjoying ‘his embarrassment in 
the, Yery depths of her coquettishi ‘little heart. 

‘These two kept along the curve:of :the cove, 
which beeame broken in places and was sparsely 


|wooded, uiitil they reached a roéiy point, where 


quaaitities of sea-weed had drifted up’ among the 
rocks: and here Robert sat.\down; for; to him, 
the smell of sea-rock ‘was: the most delicious odor 
in the world, 

‘« Sit ye down by my side,” he said, “‘ because 
it’s just what 'm about to ask you to do, now 
and forever, so long as we both shall live, as one 
reads in the prayer book.” 

“Oh; Robert, you surprise me! How can 
you?” 

Lucy stepped back as she said this, and looked 
the very embodiment of consternation, putting 
out both hands as if to protect herself. 

“But that was just what I wanted you to come 
for. This making love with one’s eyes is like 
eating husks when a fellow’s mouth is watering 
forcorn. I want you to speak out from the heart, 
and say as you love me a’ most as much as I love 
you, and that'll pacify me.’’ 

“ But if I couldn’t say that ?” said Lucy, with a 

side glance that made the poor.fellow’s heart leap. 

‘But you have.said it. agin and agin, or I 
never should a got the we, bed ask you to 
come here.” 

“Oh, Robert!” 

** Ah, call me Robert, I like that. It’s being 
sociable. Orly go'on @ bit, and siy as you'll 
always do it.” 

«But I never did Jet on that I hdared you—oh, 
no!" 
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BAYARD TAYLOR)! 


IN MEMORIAM. 





yo fsMeverdid.: (Phérenow, it may be true; being 
so modest and particular about speaking out, but 


ol ve: set: my shear’ :on | it,andywant to ‘Hear ‘you }/ 


: Bay it; mow; just give me both them little hands, 
Read atoop qin while Reiter 
in them eyes.”’ 

ot But if I have nothing -to say—no, no;' please 
let my hands alone; you mustn't ‘kiss = 80. 

No getttleman:ever dees’ that"! on 

But Tm ho. gentleman-only 9 blunt sea- 
faring fellow that hardly ever: gods out of sight 
of land, but has gdt-a ni¢éish bit ofa house in ‘a 
snug corner close by the sea; anda: tidy bit of 
money laid up for the time we moveiinto it man 
an wife; only say thatit isto: be”? 

Lucy’s face brightened under this’ form of love- 
rmeking; and: she: surrendered both ‘hands to 
Robert's ardent kisses, without: protest... ! 

“Ist o bargain?’ he said, lifting his bright 
eyes to her relenting faee: « Speak’ out: like a 
whole hearted lass, cor hy hesgmeeniee camel 

Still the girl hesitated. 

‘*More than that,” Robert went on: | “There 
is something ahead of us better yet. Mr: Vance 
-has got a yaeht lying off Southampton, and I’m 
to sail in her. He's:took a fancy to me.” 

“How could he ‘help it? I—I’m.'sure I 
couldn’t,”” faltered the maid, allowing him to 
draw her down to his side. 

“Then you do lové me,” ‘cried Rebeit,’s with a 
burst of enthusiasm. 





“At last you own up} 


tovitl) rah lass, give me one kiés on the mouth, 
end—”’. aod Ty dis 

‘Whether that iiss wonld ever have been given 
Icannot tell. It certainly was not at this critical 
moment ; fora loud ery reached them from the 
cove, and» both: — ge, | up, Startled into 
terror by its!)))' 0. 

Running sing and taking the’ nearest route, 
they came out ‘upon the:sands a few minutes 
after, and found! Vance and his wife, white: as 


‘death, and wild with apprehension. 


‘*Woman; :woman-—-oh, Lucy, where is my 
child? . Where id Dora'?’’ eried the mother, hur- 
tying to meet: the girl}: who had taken a survey 
of thé position; arid was, on’ the instant, cool 
enough té protect herself. : 

“¢T cannot tell! Oh, madam, she is gone, and 
we have been looking for her everywhere!”’ 

**Gone!”’ said Vance, coming up. “*But how 
when you left my child ?”’ 

“«No, no, not for one little minute: She was 
playing ‘with her shells, contented as possible, 
close by the water. I heard’a noise out yonder, 
went a step or two that way to°find out’what it 
meant, and when I turned my head, she was 
gone. ‘Oh, madam, don’é you remember how she 
was talking about the angels‘as we came along, 
and wanted to go to them through ‘the water ?”’ 

There was no reply, for: that young mother, had 
fallen, and Iny like a dead creature on the sands. 

i BE CONTINUED. ] 
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BK MINNIE IRVING, 


Let the sable curtains fall; 
Let him rest ; 
While above his honored dust, 
Clio keeps her ancfent trust, 
With her volumes dark, with, rust, 
Antique folios closely pressed , 
~¢ her breast. 


Hie has cloeéd hie equnaapres, 
As in sleep ; 

And the antiquated lore, 

That he loved to ponder o'er, 

He forgets forevermore, 
In the silence dim Gag een 
Of his sleep. 


Now the pen will never more 
Serve the brain, 

But the many things he taught, 

And the noble works he wrought, 

Lasting monuments to thought, 
With the wisdom they contain, 
Still- remain. 





‘When ye read the poet’s page, 
Do ye.know 

‘Of the record ‘that it bears, 

Of alternate hopes and fears, 

Essence of the toil of years, 
Weary sight and aching brow, 
Do ye know? . 


One great work is incomplete ; 
And the pen, 

Waits another hand to tell 

Of the life, whose chronicle : 

Stopped when he, who wrote so well, 
Passed beyond the haunts of men, 
And their ken. 


There js tumult in the land; . 
But ‘he sleeps, 

Quietly forgetting all, 

In the shadow of the pall; 

Stars may fade and suns may gall, 
In the unknown polar deeps 
Still he sleeps. 
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I map always thanked myself that I was not as 
my neighbors were. I held them to be only 
stupid drudges, with not a thought above their 
daily struggle for bread and butter. Outwardly 
I listened patiently to the recital of their, petty 
quarrels, and was hypocrite enough to say “yes” 
and “no,” “strange,” and” “that’s too" bad,”’ to 
both parties; but inwardly I was boiling. with 
the desire to ask them if life was long enough to 
pay for spending the best part of ‘it in pinching, 
and sordid saving, and talking scandal: 

I had nothing in common with them. When 
they began to gossip about each, other, I tried to 
turn the conversation to books, pictures; or music; 
I spoke of the grand old hills, looking so cool and 
still in their drapery ‘of green, in the summer, 
and blazing in the color of the golden autumn; or 
of the winding river in the valley: things which 
brightened my daily labor, but which gave to 
them alas! no pleasure, for they thought only of 
dollars and cents, or of ‘+adding acre to acre.” 

There was one family in particular, that/always 
filled me with a kind of fiercé disgust, though I 
kept on good terms with them. They were a 
father, mother, and six children; and the family 
name was French. It was @ constant struggle 
with them to keep their heads above the water- 
The father had tied a clog to himself, in early 
life, in the shape of a very pretty girl, with about 
as much brains as would’ kéép’a squirrél in tol- 
erable running order; but she was a great talker, 
and could gabble as much in one day as an ordi- 
nary duck could in two. She had no idea of 

‘thrift, which is ‘so indisperisable in a farmer’s 
wife, and so, year by year, the Frenches grew, if 
anything, poorer and poorer, 

The pet of the family, was the youngest child, 
a bright, pretty’ boy, whom his father fairly’ idol- 
ized, and whom all spoiled. When he was about 
two and a-half years old, he fell ill of scarlet 
fever: and very soon his life was despaired of; 
while his mother and father were both worn out 
with nursing. The latter had walked the floor, 
day after day, and half the night, for a week, 
with Jamie in his arms; for the child clung to 
his father as if he thought only that strong man 
could save him; and it was almost impossible for 
him to breathe when he was still, I thought 
to myself, ‘‘what will they do; they have quar- 
relled with half the neighborhood, and cannot 








expect much assistance: what will they do?” I 
was mistaken. TI had thought meaner of human 
nature, and of my neighbors than they deserved. 
One woman who had privately informed me, 
“she'd see’em all sunk before she’d darken their 
door,” carried off their clothes to wash; others 
went there to make beds and, sweep:;..others to 
bake; others brought sugar, tea, and fidur. I, 
who had expected to have everything to do, 
found nothing. .Yes! the poor suffering child, 
would have sinking spells, when all his little 
strength seemed to leave him, and he would 
struggle for each breath till it seeméd as if each 
one would be his last. I found I was the one 
that could best relieve him. Then, when he 
began to revive, hé would sit on the bed and call 
for milk, and then would insist on his father eat- 
ing with him, who would eat, with the tears run- 
ning down hié face, until Jamie -was satisfied ; all 
the poor little playthings would’ be brought out, 
and then Jamie would be happy, while he rattled 
the tiny cart, with a broken cord fastened 
where the horses onee prati¢ed; rolled the big 
marble; tore up the’ paper fans, atid looked: 
over the horrid-looking rag babies. But 
then. his, throat would begin again; the father 
would commence anew the weary march; and 
hope would die out in the weeping mother and 
sisters. At last, with just one little sigh, the 
soft black eyes closed, never to open again. 

And now was.séen still more emphatically, the 
kindness of those neighbors whom I had looked 
down on. It seemed as if all the door-yards in 
the neighborhood had been robbed, for flowers 
bloomed in every nook and corner of the room, 
where the dead child lay. Among other visitors 
came an old, old woman who, going up to the 
almost distracted mother, produced a ¢luster of 
sweet pea blossoms, and asked her to put them 
in Jamie’s hand. ‘I know he liked them,’’ she 
said, ‘‘He used to come and ask for them as fast 
as they blossomed, and now I want him to have 
these; they look. just like he did, leastways to 


me,’’ she added, with a sob. 


The funeral was the largest seen for years. 
When the coffin was lowered into;the ground, it 
was into a bed of fragrant: hemlock bouglis, and 
flowers, so that the handfal of gravel made no 
sound, for it was thrown on the wreaths and , 
boquets, which lay on the coffin lid. 

(149) 
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I learned a lesson in those few weeks. These} they were.’’ I felt we were, literally, as Holy 
ignorant neighbors, I found, were no longer to be } Writ says, ‘‘ of one blood.”’ 
despised, They grew noble to hie, whem I}; ,From jthat, day, I have been, I hope, wiser, 
thought of the sacrifices they had made, The} if not better, and certainly more charitable in 
delicacy with which they had offered their:ser-{ thought. , I have learned the great lesson—to 
em, , taught me no longer to wish “I was not af {“*Jupas Nor.” 
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‘TD ntan the patter of childish feet, ' And when with. with hi. work, he ta anegsied out, 
Out it the gardenfair,. His new friends be le him in vain. 
And couch aglinown ofp vuons band, For he turns as he did in boyhood’s days, 
And I know my boy is , ‘ To home and mother again. 
inch t Sid LA shdll GA otf freee Wh i 
For I know'hie’ll come:at last, T sce him, sgaia, dn, hie manhood’s prime; 
To the safe retrest of his mother’s arms, Fame, Fortune are both his own. 
When his happy sport is past. Hoe is reaping at last the fruits f his tofl, 
Pores The harvest’his hand has sown. 
I see through the door of the village school But e’en in the ‘press of his busy life, 
A boyish head bent low, »/ |»: When harassed; by toil or care, , 

As he works away at his simple, task, His steps turn. back to the dear old home, 
And the hours pass, oh, so slow! Where his mother awaits lim there. 
Till Thear a ringing, boyish shout, 
And f khow it is my boy, And so With-us-all, when wearied and worn 

Who again comes homie when school is done, With pleasure or work or grief, 

And is ever my pride and joy, We long for home, our faithful friends, 

And there we find sweet relief. 

I see a youth in-is hopeful strength, , And when worn ont with ‘the life-work here, 
Starting out‘on life’ proud highway, We go, but oh! not alone, ' 

And again when his fortune he’s carving out, But dwell with our Master in and joy, 
Little by little each day, And hear from His lips, “ Well done.” 











THOSE BROWN EYES. 
BY EMMA LINN. 


Sorry into mine, last night, If I wake or if I sleep, 
Beamed your.eyes with tender light, Still the memory L keep 
As we stood beneath the trees, Of the tender light that lies 
Rustling in the summer breeze ; In the depths of those brown eyes. 
Over all, the blue of June, 
Lighted with a crescent moon. Oh, those, eyes ! so calm, serene, 
But I could not see the skies, “ Sweetest eyes were ever seen.” 
For the light of those brown. eyes. Will the woes of Coming years 
: 4 Ever shadow them with tears? 
Oh, those eyes! their magic glance Shall my, life the sunshine own, 
Holds me yet in sweetest trance, That last night upon me shone, 
Night nor day hath not an hour, When beneath the summer skies, 
That I-do not feel their power; Beamed on me those brown, brown eyes? 








: “TRUST IN GOD.’ 
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BY vg. R. BAST WOOD. 


Wer have no time to moan and sigh— Work with both hands, and with the brain, 
With fears assailed; and filled with grief; Busy and bright, and keen and clear. 
For each and all heneath the sky 
One happy way will bring relief. ; The lot of all heneath the sky— 
We live by faith, assailed with ‘grief; 
Work, though the heart shoul throb with pain ; We have no time to moan and sigh ; 
Toil on, and be of better cheer ; We trust in God, and find relief. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES; @ARMENTS, ETC. 


ae a BY EMILY WH. May. . 
No. 1. We give, first, _this month, an indoor The silk skirt is cut-with a very small train, and 
toilette of prune-coloiiis @ashinere, silk, and } bordered with # khife-plaiting of the silk, sewn 
striped velvet and i ‘ergs Pekin velvet.) { on in the centre with.a vandyked border of the 


No. 2. 
striped velvet, Thestunion is of cashmere, and it, iain velvet; the ‘sides are gathered, and the 
is gathered in the middle, where it opens, and at} back is simply a straight. breadth, eut square at 


each side forms.a deep poiut bordered with the { the bottom, and bordered with a bias 151) of the 
( 
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velvet, same width as that upon the sides. The 
bodice is trimmed with the velvet, cut straight, 
and put on as coming from under the cashmere 
basque, to 
one being of velvet, likewise the plastroon up the 
front, and the turn down collar. The sleeves 
are trimmed to match the trimming ‘on the skirt. 


+ 


( 


"8 


the bias two inches wide when finished. A 
second and third 
heading, finishes the front of the skirt. The 
tunic is gathered in the middle, plaited up the 
sides, and arranged in large pouffs at the back. 
The edge of it is finished with a three inch band 
of crépe, The basque is pointed-in front over a 
vest of crépe, and only slightly pointed at the 


simulate a double basque, the under }. 


with similar } a t 


Eight to ten yards of silk, six yards of cashmere, 
three yards of Pekin stripe, will be required for 
this costume. 

No, 2, Is mourning costume of black cashmere 
}and English crépe. The plain, all-round skirt 
has one knife-plaited flounce at the bottom, six 
rinches deep, headed by a band of crépe cut on 


! 





S 


‘Aa 


= 


back. The sleeves. and edge of the basque have 
inch band of crépe as a finish. Twelve 
yards of cashmere, three yards of wide crépe, 
and four yards of narrow, will be required. 

No. 8. Next, we give the back and front view 
of a walking suit of broché and plain camel's 
hair cloth. The skirt is cut straight round, and 
very narrow. The front of it has, first, a box- 
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plaiting, five inches. deep, then over that is a deep 
box-plaiting, a trifle,over a, quarten of,.a, yard 
deep, and stitched down in two places, as seen 
in the illustration. Above. this, the material is 


ee, 


Wi 





laid in cross-plaits, carried across the front in 
scarf fashion, and very much pouffed at the back. 
The whole skirt is made of the plain. material. 
The basque is made of broché, is silk and wool, 
and of the cashmere; colors to correspond with 
the color of the skirt... It’is cut with but three 
seams in the back, two darts in front, and it 
fastens a little past the middle, opening and 
buttoning under the trimming at the left side. 





The trimming is; a; narrow knife-plaiting: put) on, 
under .the,, long. leaf-like. notches, which .are 
simply bound, The. same. is done at, the back, 
seam, aad. atthe bottom of the. sleeves... Three 
large buttons are placed upon the side seame of 


‘the back, The edge of the basque,and the collar 
‘are;simply. piped with silk to match, Six yards 
‘of, double-width camel's, hair, for the skirt, three 
‘and ja-half of .broché, material forthe basque, 
‘ will, be required. « 


No. 4 Is a traveling costume of gray cloth, 
trimmed with black velvet.,, The short, all-round 
skirt is kilt-plaited, at;the sides, the plain. tablier 
having the effect of | being buttoned on to the 
side.. The tablier diminishes:.towards the top as 
a| plastroon. The, tanie -tnyns; back over the 
plaits, with a, eross-band-of; black velvet, and. is 
draped. at, the, back in large, pouffs, A row of 


long loops of ‘gray.:moheaiz, braid over! an inch 
wide ornaments the ‘velvet cross-bands, These 
may be put on or not, as the taste may decide. 
The jacket bodice is double-breasted, and has a 
large velvet) collar, slightly opened, heart-shape ; 
pocket at the side; sleeve with turned back cuff, 
lined with’ velvet,. which tufnsover.. Eight 
yards of cloth, one yard of. velvet, two dozen 
large buttons, four yards of wide mohair braid, 
will be required for this costume. 

No. 5. Fora little girl of six to eight years, 
we /uve in our model.a costume with a petticoat 
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oat’ pnaitiei- The! petticoat’ has- simply’ one 
deep knife-plaited flourtee, The “polonaise is cut 
out’ at the" bottom *in’“large: square tabs, ‘and 
bound with’ gros grain silk or ‘velvet ;' iite ‘the 
opening made by these tabs a Jeitesplatehng: is 
put. The fron® of ‘the: Polonaise buttons below’ 
the waist, where it is ‘arranged ‘in three’ plaits, 

finished by # bow made with two‘ long loops and 
ends. The ‘back ofthe polonsise’ is looped ‘on 
the back and sides, seams to form’ a hollow box” 
plait at the middie’6f ‘the’ back; The turn-down 
collar is tied in front with @ ribbon to match that 
upon the skirt: ‘The euff for the sleeve is 
finished with a knifeplaiting separated by’ a 
narrow band of: silk. This  dostume’ may be 
made in either plaiti or basket cloth or flannel. 
If preferred, thé petticoat may be of velvet, put 
on in larger plaits, or‘kilted from’ the waist. 


No.6: Is a corsage of Pekin velvet to be worn 
with any skirt. It is double-breasted, with 
collar and revers turning over. Three and a-half 
to four yards of Pekin velvet are required ;'no 
trimming save buttons. 

Wo! 7. Costume ‘of’ beige-coleriéd cloth, tor @ 
little boy of five years.’ : There'is a vest. anc cut- 
away jacket, "worn over’ a: box-plaited ‘kirt, 
which is attached’ to an ‘under-waist. Buttons 
and @ binding of’ silk or worsted braid ave all 
thetrimming required. 

No. 8, A dark:paletot fora little girl is cut 
with 9 double front; simulating an over-jacket. 
The trimming is Pekin velvet out on the bias, and 








put on in bands—two inches wide for the under 
part; and one’ inch wide forthe upper. Simu- 


lated ‘buttonholes of braid with buttons trim the 
jacket fronts, as seen in illustration. Larger 


buttons are used upon thé paletot proper. The 
back is cut in three seams. A broad sash from 
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under the side seams ties at the back. Turn-; colors, in two pieces only—the short knee pants 
down collar, and cuffs trimmed with the Pekin { and double-breasted jacket. The only trimming 
stripe. L204 40 Sf (fis the Binding of raid, and buttons. A very 

: simple and useful style. 
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pastiisiin & OF OUR the eos in 


our colored fashion - Tor r ou 


maize ned el eeguacern 
. of Mire Be A. ehh eo 
rns; No. 28 South at aa i 
1. att ne 
7 st fined by her, and for 
there lL patternsi are put 
together and styles of soe sent ‘without extra charge. 
We give list of —_ “soe pfincifal ‘pti Wich j 
Watteau Wrapaees | 60 aires oxtel Soe 
Princess Dresa, . . 35“ 
Polonaise, .: 6.4 
Trimmed Skirt, *. 


50 
oan .) 8. oe 
+ oa Boys’ Suit Petre, "25 to50, 
Geneteien: gis ae Underwear,.. . 20 and 25 “ 
Over-Skirts, . 85°“ Good-fitting shirt patterns, 50 
For shirt ttern, 8 send size of Neck, Yoke and. Sleeve. 
Measure for es: Bust, Waist, length of Back from neck 
to waist. For Children: length from neck'to bottom of skirt 
front, also age and whether large or small. Also a new and 
very complete Dress Chart, with all the latest improvements 
re. ™ for modern styles. Fully taught, $5.00...Without instruc- 
A *. Oe tions, $1,25. Any pyres eee aimee ol or trimming cheer- 
No. 9, For a boy. of five to séven years, we fully’ answered. | In’ sending \drders, please send address 


*, ; we ; plainly written, wi Sta, to Mis A. J " 
have @ suit in striped cloth, or flannel in dark 38 South ae rere aa 


Wr 
“ “ 
ne nies ess Desens plain, 2 
«'}Combination Suits, . ° 35 “ 

“ 
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PANTER B. POLONAISE. 
leew. Lj po Say 
BY atEei K. MAY. 


We give, here, an engraving of a new style}: 
Panzer Potonaise, the latest and Prettiont baer 
of ‘the Kind that, is out int Paris.” 

Folded:im with this number; we ve a SUPPLE. 
ment, contafhing  paitern; fi 
Mie to in Polit ples, viz: 

No.1. Tax ‘Which we give from the 
neck, as far down aa the | paper. will permit. }' 
From this point, lengthéa the pattern, until it is 
as long as the side back, and keep it the same; 
width as it is at the point where the pattern: 
stops. ‘ 

No. 2. Taz Baox.. At the. dotted’ line, the 3: 
pattern turns over, and the skirt'partis given. 3 

No. 8. Sms Bacg. At the dotted line, the 
pattern turns over. 

No. 4. Sieve. — e 

The large notches show where the plaits are 
arranged to make the panier, on the seams, where 
the front joins the side back. The notch, in the 
back seam of the skirt of the back, shows where 
the looping, or rather bunching, is placed at the 
back. It all goes in a bunch, from the notch, 
down to the end of the seam. The looping may 
be placed higher up if preferred. 

The skirt, worn with this polomaiéé, ‘has’ five 
double box-plaits, extending from the waist in} 
front; and there are twostraight breadths, form- 
ing the back, each edged with two narrow, knife- 
plaited ruffies, The: back of the polonaise falls 
over this. These. straight breadths are better 
made to hang loose from the waist, being sewed 
into the side-seams, where the box-plaited front 
ends, A cambric foundation is used to arrange 
the box-plaits upon and for the back part of the 
under petticoat, 

By the letters, it will bar seen where the several 
pieces of the polonaise join each other. In the 
sleeve, it will be seen, the under-part is very 
narrow, and the slope differerit at the hand; but 
upon putting it together, it will be found all 
right, and is avery nice-fitting sleeve. 

Trim the edge of the polonaise with a narrow 
kuife-plaiting. 








HAND SCREEN, Erc., Erc: JAPANESE DESIGNS. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER, 


In the front_of the number, we give, printed In 1878, we gave one somewhat similar, which 


in “ee eo design for a hand-screen. ‘ was so popular, that we have often been asked 
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for another in the same style. The present one 


called for in the design. This design would be 
, “¥ different design entirely, yet so like in 


equally suitable for foot stool, sofa cushion, or 
» character, that the two would make p pretty Stable mat] It'is) the very latest thing out, in 
pair. } art-fancy work. 

The screen may be worked onveither: satin,}/ ‘This design; if enlarged, will also make a 
cloth, or brown borette. It is to be done in} pretty ottoman cover, or chair seat. It may be 
either silks or crewels. The silks are preferable'}worked, too, on a different ground, if preferred. 
for working on satin or cashmeres/the ere {All this, however, must depend on the skill and 
upon cloth or borette. The or ir 1} taste. of the. sperson working the pattern. We 
leaves are done in the ordinary stitch, a that ese designs of all’ kinds are 
which is very plainly shown dn th ib ngly fashionable. To meet this de- 
in making these long stitghes, always’ 49 ae sg em to this pattern, several 
thread towards you, Se ng oe ae others, in the front of the book, but printed in 
outer edge down. The stems are done by taking } black and White. We also give, in the Chit- 
one long stitch, holding it ig place, and then sew } Chat, directions howto work them, with stitches, 
it down with one or more different colors as colors, ote., 10 he used. 








A bag, to be worn‘at (the belt, is once more 
fashionable, as it was in the days when our 


mothers were girls. We give; here, a design for 
one, tobe made of crimson velvet, and ornamented 


with pale blue embroidery, edged with gold 


cordon-net.) The'small cable cord bordering the 
bag is also gold. The appliqué on which the 
initials are embroidered is blue satin. The 
lining matehes the appliqué. The back of the 
bag is plain velvet. 
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The basket is of wicker, ornamented with} edged with a deep fringe. A square of erash, 
bands of .cragh, embroidered with erewels in } ornamented with narrow stripes of: cross-stitch 
cross-stitch: (Any design will do.) The bands-are‘ and deep border and fringe, 'isplaced on the id. 





NAMES FOR MARKING. 





QUILT FOR BABY’S CRIB. 


(BY MBS. JANE, WEAVER.) 
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The foundation is fine white ‘cashmere or flan- 
nel, and the design is embroidered in six 
different shades of blue silk. The leaves and 
flowers are in’ satin:stitch, and*the hearts of the 
flowers in'French knots. When ‘completed, the 
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quilt is lined with blue Marceline ‘silk, and 
wadded with wool. It is then edged with a 
plaiting of blue satin ribbon, headed with a blue 
cord. Any simple design will do well for the 
embroidery; or it canbe braided, if preferred. 
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BORDERS: EN OROSS-STITOH OR CRASH. 





EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT, 

Agr Eusxorpery—Japangse.The colored: pattern, for 
this month, is a very beautiful design, in Japanese embroid- 
ery, for a hand-screen. Or it may used, if enlarged, for.an 
ottoman, chair seat, etc., ete, ‘The directions fot working it 
may be found on another,page, *- 

Art embroidery, as distinguished. from the more ordinary, 
old-fashioned kind, is becoming,,every year, mote fashion- 
able; and the designs from the Japanese are ranked first in 
art embroidery, as being the most suggestive. In the front 
of the number, we give, therefore, two pages of other 
designs, and will add, hete, instructions how te work them, 

The first, it will be seen, is a king-fisher. This could be 
worked on silk or other material; the color of the bird is 
bright azure blue, in light and shades; that of the 
plants should be dull green. The design is applicable to 
the corners of chair backs, to serviettes for the afternoon 
tea, and to small banners or hand-soréens, etc. We give, 
next, some groups of picotees, capable Of being employed 
together or separately. The light fléwers cbuld be 
in shades of gold, the dark in red, and the leaves ‘in 
shade of gold, on a yellow-brown silk ground; or the varied 


natural colors of the flowers could be employed, which | 


would give rise to an endless yariety of effects. The appli- 
cation of these picotees ia almost endless. We may suggest 
@ few, such as the covers for blotting books; . they 
would produce the most charining Bands for trimming, or 
for borders or corners on five)o’clock tea-cloths ; and they 
would be no less applicable toapronsor for children’s dresses, 

The group of cranes, and # very, effective group it is, 
would answer admirably\for a banner screen, if worked of 
large size, or, if lier, for hand ns, book-covers, | ete, 
etc. The circular design, which, like all the others, is an 
exact reproduction from the Japanese, could be worked by 
making the flowers in shades of pink, heightened with red, 
the leaves being shades of browtron 9 Goye-color or silver- 
gray ground; or, if a cream-color silk background was 
chosen, the flowers might be pale yellow.ur pure white; aed 
the leaves yellowish-green. The applications of this circu- 
lar pattern are endless: it would make a beautifal hand- 
screen in silk; enlarged, it would adapt itself to a music 
stoal, ottoman, of gipsy ‘table eprer; or it could be used.as.a 
design for medallions on a carriage or for bed covers, 
ete. Like the other designs, it is Sealy capable of being 
tsed in silk, but, enlarged, it could ‘be worked in crewels on 
& coarse material. 

The cherry blossoms would be very effective if worked in 
pink heightened by red, or shaded white heightened by 
pink, the central stamens being darker. The stems should 
be brown, the leaves green with dark midrib and veins, 
These graceful little blodms conld be powdered over any- 
thing, such as aprons, tea-clotha, rugs, chair ond sofa 
coverings, etc., ad infinitum, 

In subsequent numbers, we shall give other designs in the 
Medieval, Holbein, Queen Anne style, etc., atc. 





Our January ConoreD Parrzaw has been pronounced, 
everywhere, the most beautiful that even we have ever pub- 
lished. We may say, here, that any lady, who docs not 
wish to work the various designs in ribbon, can work them 
in silk embroidery, on dresses, as is now the stylé, where 
they would he) very beautiful. 
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Drawine-Room Curtatns.—A favorite plan with respect 
to lace or muslin curtains..ie to drape them across the 
window, crossing each other half-way up the window, rather 
high than low; the-curtain which starts from the right- 
pase flap or fastened back at the left, and an 

‘enormous bow of silk ribbon, either crimson or blue, or 
whatever best harmonizes with the furniture of the room, 
is fastened on the ‘curtains where they cross in the centre; 
others havé each curtain fastened back by a somewhat smaller 
bow. When lace curtains are hung in the once usual style, 
that is, the lace edges meeting in the centre of the window, 
‘a third curtain is now used, or rather blind of plain book 
muslin ; this is placed directly over the window without any 
Seton, and serves the purpose of a muslin blind, only that 
At reaches to the ground; it softens and tones down the 
glare without darkening the room, These muslin blinds 
are not used in the country when a good view is obtainable 
from the windows, but are very general in city drawing- 
rooms, Seme ladies use curtains entirely of book muslin, 
instead Of lace, with deép plaited frills at the edges; these 
are. pretty and economical. Lace curtains are now never 
draped over curtain holders or raised from the ground, but 
are tied back with a bow. Again, when expense is no 
‘ object, @ border of quaint, oriental embroidery, or silk 
tapestry, is placed on or near the edge of lace curtains; 
when on the edge, a frill of lace is ddded to give a finish to 
the border, which has a very good effect. Curtains formed 
of-strips of lace insertion, alternate with strips of Turkey- 
red twill, finished witha border of Jace, are very pretty and 
much adopted by ladies, when ‘they contrast with the 
surrounding furniture; they Jast clean a long time, and are 
not more expensive than curtains entirely of lace. More 
expensive’ materials. than Turkey twill are employed for 


these insertion: curtains, such 4s strips of brocade, colored 


silks, or even satin. 
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Tastes SHOULD Never be placed in the centre of the 
room, but about them at convenient corners or spots. Pianos, 
when they are-not grand, but have backs that require 
covering; do not stand with their backs against the wall, 
but stand the reverse way, the back facing the room across 
one corner. of its; and.many are the: devices resorted to for 
rendering these backs pretty and ornamental. Velvet and 
satin, trimmed with lace, are employed for this purpose, 
upon ‘which china plates; nick-nacks, and photographs are 
hang. Oretonne look well arranged in this manner, with 
a table covered in yelvetstanding against it, as some ladies 
complain that velvet rather muifies the tone of the piano, 
and prefer something lighter; or a wicker or cane screen, 
covered with ivy, or a painted panel back. Plain cretonne, 
‘or figured China or Japanese silk are( plaped in the front of 
pianos in lien of -fiuted sarsanet silk; but nothing thick 
enough to deaden the tone is used. 


Tue Gems or Anr, or; the Pictorial Annual, will be sent 
to persons instead of a premium engraving, 
if preferred. ‘Hach of ‘these beautiful gift-books contains 
twenty-five steel vings, similar to those published in 
“ Peterson.” Or they will be sent to subscribers on the 
same terms as the premium plates, viz.: for fifty cents, 
extra, each. To persons, not subscribers, the price is one 
dollar each. 








REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
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Our New Parmium Encravinas!—For 1880, remember, 
we have two new premium engravings! Both are copy- 
Yighted mezzotints, One is “Washington At Prayer At 
Valley Forge,” size 24inches by 20, commemorating a tradi- 
tion of the-eventful winter, the darkest period of the War 
of Independence. . The other is“ The Parable 0f The Lily,” 
20 by 16. This is, perhaps, more beautiful than the other. 
_ It. represents. Christ, as He says, “ Behold ‘the lilies of the 
field,” to the crowd of men, women ‘and children ‘pressing 
bout Him. These thezzotints belong tothe highest class of 
engravings; and ought to be, even apart from their artistic 
merits, on the walls of evéry family in the land. Some per- 
sonsmay prefer One; some another, and in order to secure 
either, it is only necessary to get up a club for * Peterson,” 
By getting up certain of the clubs, however, you may secure both. 
See, however, the Prospectus on the sevond page of cover. 
These premiums are, decidedly, the best ever offered. 

It ie still: in time to get up clubs: for 18801 We expect to 
double our already enormous list: The accessions to it, dur- 
ing December, have been by thé thousands, daily, Every- 
body is taking “ Peterson,”. ‘Send fora specimen to show. 
You will find that no other magazine, at anything like ‘the 
price, approaches this. You will also find that in all re- 
spects—merit, cheapness, étc., ett.—se lead the field. Addi- 
tlons maybe mae to clubs at the: girice paid ‘by the rest of 
the-elub. 


ae 


“Never Taken In AGAty.”—A lady writes, “IT send you 
aclib for 1880. I was tempted, for 1879, to give up ‘Peter- 
wn,’ and try-another, which promised ‘a ‘chromo’ in addi- 
tion. I find the chromo to be Worth not more than fifteen 
cents, while the magazine was immeasurably inferior to 
yours, I shall take care never to ‘be taken in again in this 
way.” We only wonder that our fair subscriber, or any 
‘other intelligent person, is ever “taken in” by these sort of 
tricks, for it must be evident to them that the price of the 
“chromo” mtist come out of the magazine, Which will’be, at 
feast, that much poorer than it ought to be. Now, “ Peter- 
son” puts all it can afford into the magazine itself, and hence 
is enabled to give, as it does, more for the ‘money than any 
other. We give premiums to persons for ‘getting up clubs, 
bnt that is quite a different thing. Any magazine, that has 
to bribe peoplé to take it by offering @“ chromo,” or anything 
else, is not conducted on sound business principles, and the 
subscribers, sooner or later, find this out. 





Asour Borrowers.—A lady writes to us about borrowers, 
4 class she seems to have good reason to dislike, There 
are some curious people in the world,” she saya. “ We have 
such here, in hrery good circumstances, who do not stint 
themselves for anything which they think will add to their 
‘personal adornment, but feel themselves too poor to sub- 
scribe for your. magazine, and prefer to impose on their 
neighbors by borrowing of them.” Our advice to this lady, 
and to all others, is neyer to lend “ Peterson” to a systematic 
borrowef: we mean. a person. who always borrows, and, 
though: able, never subscribes. . Such people only impose on 
the good nature of those who do.subscribe, 

—_——_ . 

Reovests ror Partrcvtar ‘Patrruns, Ero., aré‘always 
complied with, when possible, We'cantiot, however, give 
all for which we are asked: ‘that would require a magazine 


of ten times our size. We select’ those; therefore, for which’ 


we have the most requests. 


ANOTHER OF THE UnrrvaLiep steel engravings, which 
“Peterson” is now alone in giving, is to be found in this 
number. no peste din png 
phen ss es hl a em they are 


to our steel 6n 
Vou. Vile 10. 
\ 





Compiaint Has Bren MAbs to us that @ firm, which ad- 
vertised, last: year, in “ Peterson,” has since failed. When 
we inserted the advertisement, the firm was in good enue" 
or we should not have taken the advertisement. We insert 
advertisements because they are a convenience to our re.. lers, 
who learn, ‘in this way, where to buy articles that they need, 
at thelowest current prices. At the same time, we neither 
guarantee that the purchaser will like the articles, nor war- 
rant thatthe advertiser will not fail, These are matters on 
which the reader miust judge for himself, or herself; and 
the first of these they ate better able to judge than we ave, 
We have given this notice, frequently before; and now repeat 
it.. Newspapers do not guarantee advertisements, Neither 
do magazines. In fact no publisher does, or can. 





BEVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Throwgh Winding Ways. By Ellen W. Olney. 1 vol, 8vo. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co—This novel'has many 
merits. ' But one of the most salient—the most 'salient, per- 
haps—is its thoroughly American color. Tt’is not a mere 
echo ofthe novel of English country life, a story nominally 
located ‘fn the Unfted States, but with manor-houses, and 
other impossibilities, not to say absurdities. No, it is an 
Ametican story’ fn évery sense. The fresh breezes of New 
England Viow through it. The writer, it is evident, loves 
her ‘native ‘woods, and ‘knows the Haunt of every wild 
flower. More ‘than this, the sotial atmosphere, in which 
her actofs live) is that which wé breathe, daily, and not 
that of Rotten Row, in disguise. The story has other 
merits also. The character of Helen, the heroine, is drawn 
‘with gréat: power, and évidently with a loving hand, for it 
is’ that of a thoroughly noble and womanly woman. 
‘Georgititia is the reverse, dold, cruel, selfish. How we detest 
‘her, how we hope her fourth husband will be too much for 
her. The volume is printed in that careftil, workman-like 
manni¢r, Which distinguishes all the books of this house. 

Courtship And Matrimony. Ry Robert Morris. 1 vol.,12mo, 
Philadélphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—The author of 
this volume ‘was one of thosé modest, refined and intel- 
lectual | men, Who were to be met with, a generation ago, in 
Philadelphia, but who seem, every year, to be getting more 
and more scarce. ' In his capacity of editor of one of the 
leading city newspapers of that day, he was accustomed, 
occasionally, to write short essays on subjects of every-day 
life. ‘The book before us is a collection of some of the 
best of these essays, happily rescued, in this way, from that 
oblivion, into which newspaper articles, as a rule, no matter 
how good, unavoidably fall. Among the subjects discussed 
are Gourtship and “Matrimony,” “Never Give Up,” “Self- 
Possession,” etc., tc. It’ would ‘be Better, we think, if 
newspaper editors oftener gave us articles of this kind. 
People aré ‘tired of Hearing only politics discussed. There 
are, surely, things of some moment worth writing ‘about, 
bésidds ‘the ¢laims of this demagogue to office, or that 
politician to # foreign’ mission. 


Myrtle Lawn. By Robert E. Ballard. 1 vol.,12mo. Phila- 
delphia: T. B, Peterson & Brothers —This is a. story of 
modern American life, its scenes lying principally in 
Maryland. It is written with more than usual ability. If 
it is, as we have reason to believe, a first attempt, its merit 
is all the greater. A distinguished critic, in a recent 
notice of it, says that “there is nothing finer in modern 
fiction than some of the scefies; that the dialogue is 
admirable ; end that Ate: 6trenh 6f ‘narrative is -'dt ‘once 
clear, strong and rapid.” Very handsomely printed. 

How To Be Strong. By M. Aujusta Fairchild, M,D. 1 vol., 
12mo. New York: 8. BR, Welle & Co—Written for the 
people, not physicians. Apparently fall of common sense, 
and of value, therefore, for reference in a family. 
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OUR ARM-OHAIR. 

Waar Oxp Susscripers Sar.—The best test of the merits 
of a magazine is what its old subscribers say. They have 
/ known ‘t for years, and know whether it keeps its promises 
or ruc. We have received, this year, even more letters of 
praise than ever;/they could be! counted, not ‘by hundreds 
merely, but by thousands. We copy afew only. One lady 
writes, “I must say I would. be Jost without it, and I find 
that it has given entire setisfaction, wherever it has went in 
‘this place.” Another says: “I think it the most attractive 
periodical of the kind now published.”'' And ‘another: “TI 
have taken your book since 1867, and cannot do without ft, 
and every year try\to send you a larger club.” While still 
another says: “I have been a subscriber to your magazine 
for thirteen years, and feel as if I could not do without it: I 
count it as one of my family.” One, who has been a sub- 
scriber even longer, writes in a similar strain: “I have 
taken your magasine, without intermission,” she says, 
“since 1846—thirty-four years, I have the books all bound, 
and they make. a library in themselves.” “We have had 
* Peterson’ for years,” writes another, “and we, think no 
other magazine is equal to it.” Still another says, “ This is 
the largest club I have ever sent, and it is the fourteenth 
year I have sent, I like it better than ever, and every one 


ath 


ally, and taken up alphabetically,.so that reference may be 
had to any particular one more readily.} 

:» Botanical: Characters.—Sexual system, Mencecia Tetrandia 
Natural order Betulacew. The Alder grows in clumps, 
six to ten feet high, with h The 
nanie is supposed to!be derived from the Celtic, al-lan, near 
the river, as it is generally found growing on the margins 
of small rivulets orswamps, Leaves two to four inches long, 
strongly nerved, obovate, pointed, finely notched, smooth 
and green on both sides.. Flowers, ‘leafless, in cylindric, 
flaceid, drooping, dark, purplish brown persistent aments, 
which are developed before the leaves in the early spring. 
This shrub is well known in Senne 87 the names Tag, 
Gandia, Smooth or Swamp Alder. 

Meptoinat Uses:—Not much employed by the regular 
profession. Yet others deem it an efficient alterative agent 
and highly recommend it both internally and as a wash in 
scrofulous eruptions of the skin; in glandular enlargements 
and where there is suppuration of the lymphatic glands of 
the neck, etc. -In these’ diseases, they have combined with 
it the Yellow Dock (the better agent, me judice), and given 
it in strong decoction. One ounce of the former with the 
same quantity of the dark root; water one and a-half pints, 
nett to a pint, express, strain, and give in doses of one or two 
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that takes it, wants it, I find, again.” And 
mother—writes, “It has helped me so much in cutting and 
making children’s dresses, that I cannot do without it.” 
Finally, one says—and there are hundreds .who say the 
same—“I have less.trouble, every year, in getting subscrib- 
ers, for the people say you always do just what you advertise’ 
to do.” 


A Grear Busryess Hovse:—Mayor Daniel F. Beatty, of 
Washington, N. J., is the most successful business man we 
know of, and his celebrated pianos and organs are liked 
everywhere, Read what a purchaser of one of his organs 
has to say. George G. Sickles, Esq., father of Major-General 
Daniel E. Sickles, 111 Nassau street, New York City, writes: 
“ Hon. Daniel F, Beatty, Washington, N. J.—My Dear Sir: 
The instrument is all that can be asked as a musical 
instrument, The stops work admirably, and when the full 
swell of the instrument peals forth its harmony, the effect 
upon myself is of the highest character. My daughter, who 
plays upon it, is but a child in years, but the harmonious 
sympathy is truly pleasant, The finish of the instrument 
is of a high character, and as it occupies a place in the 
centre of my parlor, adds largely to the grandeur.of the 
furniture which surrounds it. I am pleased to say that it 
adds largely to my appreciation of your genius and work- 
manship. Very truly, Georce G. Sickies.” See his 
holiday offer on last page this issue. It will pay you to 
write Mr. Beatty, before purchasing elsewhere, ; 


Ourpren Cry for Prrower’s Casrorra, because~it is 
sweet and stops their stomach ache. Mothers like Castoria 
because it gives HEALTH TO THE CHILD and REST TO THEM- 
setves, and Physicians use Casrorta because it contains no 
morphine or other narcotic property. 

See Apvertisement of our premium engravings at the 
close of the number. 
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MOTHERS’ 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY,.2f. D, 
No. Il.—Auper:. ALNus SBRRULATA. 
[Nore: Hereafter the best khown English or common 
name of the plant, shrub or tree will be placed first, gener- 


poonsful thrice daily, with local application of the 
same. The same preparation, similarly used, is very useful 
in nursing sore mouth of mothers. In chronic bronchitis 
with profase expectoration, we have used alder bark, dock 
root,.and white oak bark in equal quantities in decoction, 
made into asyrup, with apparent good results.. This resem- 
bles, in taste Schenck’s Pulmonic Syrup, and probably is 
quite as effectual. 

Tag Alder has been also used in intermittents; the leaves 
as a topical remedy.in wounds and ulcers, and the bruised 
leaves have been applied by mothers for the purpose of re- 
pelling the milk. 

The apecific effects of Alder, however, is upon the stomach, 
directly exciting the small glands of its coats, and causing a 
free outpouring of the gastric fluid. Hence its applicability 
to such diseases as are connected with imperfect digestion, 
depending upon inactivity of those glands, and a deficient 
supply of the gastric fluid. Ina healthy stomach or where 
digestion is well performed, physiologists have shown that 
large quantities of this fluid is daily secreted; and where 
these minute glands fail to perform their functiona, a species 
of dyspepsia (the most common form,) results. Now the or- 
dinary stomachics or bitters containing more or less alcohol 
or poor Whiskey may temporarily produce a morbid appetite 
or craving for food, but as the ultimate effects are rather to 
arrest than to restore’ secretion, no ypermapent good will 
result. Z 

Tn all such cases of dyspepsia, then, alder in form of tinc- 
ture or fluid extract, or much better, its active principle 
alnuin should be given in one or two grain doses, triturated 
with sugar and taken dry. Mothers or others who are in 
poor health with impoverished blood, denoted by pallidity 
of face, feeble pulse, will find alnuin with iron in the follow- 
ing combination very useful: - Alnuin, one drachm, iron by 
hydrogen, one drachm. Trittrate the two thoroughly with 
one tablespoonful of pulverized sugar, and add six ounces 
simple syrup, Mix well, and take one teaspoonful after 
each meal, A dyspeptic’ should never indulge m large 
draughts of. teas. or. liquids of any kind, as they dilate the 
gastric juice, and, thereby still further impair an already 
weakened digestive power. Teas, as a rule, are an abomina- 
tion to dyspeptics. 





FOR THE CHILDREN, 


Maxixe.,.A Dot's Home-Endless as is the variety of 
amusements to be found for the little ones, nothing gives 80 
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real and lasting satisfaction a8 a doll’s-house,.and 
like many other things, can be made at home if there 
‘happens to be a good-natured big brother who will condes- 
eend to interest himself in the work: There are always 
packing-cases ebout, stored away in cellar or attic, one of 
which could be spared for the purpose ; this, then, with a 
few deal boards, some ‘two-inch screws,’ @ pair of hinges, 
@ hasp for the door, glue-pot, and last, but not least, the 
willing brother or unclé with his box ‘of carpenter's tools, 
ean be quickly converted into a charming doll’s-house. The 
case, after being thoroughly cleaned, should ‘be set on end, 
and the places for floors aud partitions marked out, if only 
large enough to admit of two rooms,so much easier to make, 
as it will only want one shelf in the middie for the 
bedroom floor, the end of the case itself ‘doing duty as a 
floor for the sitting-room. If large enough to admit of 
four rooms, then a piece of boatd should be'sawn off evenly, 
the edges, all but the front one, smeared with glue, and this 
should be fitted into the case, at about’ fhe centre; this 
would be the bed room floors; then, after proper measure- 
ment, another piece of wood should be prepared and slid in 
edgeways between this floor/and the ceiling at about the 
middie; this will be the partition wall between the two 
bed’rooms ; for these should certainly both be bed rooms, 
not allowing one to be used as a drawing-room, for children 
may thus be taught, even in their play, that it is necessary 
to health and well-being that sleeping accommodation should 
not be in any way curtailed. 
. This floor and partition may be made firm by the use of 
the, two-inch screws, which can be ‘driven in from the 
outside, the heads being concealed by papering when the 
carpenters have completed their work, and the house is in 
the hands of the paper-hangers, After this,a partition, of 
the same. kind will be required below to separate. the 
sitting-room from the kitchen, The papering should be 
done before the door is put on, as the house is much eusier 
to turn about then. White. foolscap does best for the 
ceilings, and any scraps of wall-paper can be used for the 
other parts, only care must be taken that the patlern on the 
paper or papers is small, or the rooms will be dwarfed and 
ugly. 

If the wax and china ladies who are to inhabit this little 
mansion are esthetic in their tastes, and insist on a dado in 
their parlor, it can be made thus:—Take some white fools- 
eap, such as that used for the ceilings, cut it to the length 
required for the walls, then with pencil and rule draw some 
faint lines on the paper perpendicularly and about an inch 
and a-half apart. This done, cut some strips of colored 
paper, blue, green, or red, whichever best suits the ‘tone of 
the room, and paste these on the white paper (using the 
pencil lines as a guide), bringing thém to within three 
inches of the bottom: then add a horizontal line of the 
same to hide the ends. 

Now comes the dado, the making of which will give 
intense delight and amusement to the little ones. Collect 
all the old valentines, Christmas cards, etc., those which you 
do not particularly care to keep, and pick off or cut out from 
them ‘all the tiniest figures of ’ birds, insécts, etc., with 
which these’ works of art gerieraly abound; these, with 
some bunches of flowers, miniature trees, and tiny cupid¢ 
disporting themselves in the shade, will, if arranged so that 
the birds appear to be flying or p z on the b of 
the'trees, and’ the insects crawyng about beneath among 


awe Ty 





bright: flowers and grasses, make quite | a ‘charming’ dado, > 


but dt: is much more difficult to make ithan' the other, 
though the planning of the attitudes for the different 
. figures will, as I have) before remarked, afford great 
amusement. In this, too, mother’s ‘paint-box ‘will be 
required, as the foreground will want “touching up” a bit; 
but with a little patience and perseverance all slight 
difficulties can be surmounted, d 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 
oe relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORG HINN, Ms MARBLEHEAD, Mass.’ All communi- 
cations areto beheaded: “For Perarson’s,” Ali areinvited 


to send Leypdahurc dase to, contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the answers.~@@ > ‘ 


No, 56.—DIAMOND, AND SQUARE. 
Diamond ‘—A letter; to study; pierced; recent; in dia- 
mond. 
Square :—Behead and curtail the central word, leaving a 
mineral, and make a complete word-square. 
Marblehead, Mass. Harney Cueney. 
No. 57.—cR0ss-worD ENIGMA. 
The first is in life, but not in death. 
The second is in mouth, but not in breath. 
The third is in course, but not in trail. 
The fourth is in knout, but not in flail. 
The fifth is in nose, but.not in face, 
The sixth is in site, but not in place, 
The whole grows above the ground, 
And has a buzzing sound. 
Providence, R. I. 
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Answers Next Month. 


Answers TO Puzzies in tHE JanuaRY NuMBER, 


No. 52, 
P P 
REPAIR 
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WINDOW GARDENING, Erc—No. If. 

Ixpoog. Puants.—Two other important conditions for the 
healthy cultivation of plants indoors are adequate supplies 
of light and air. It is a well-known fact that there is in all 
vegetable. growth. a. strong tendency, to draw towards the 
light, and this tendency is discovered not simply in turning 
from darkness to.light, but. even in the different. degrees of 
light itself; for instance, a greater degree of light is always 
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more attractive:tham @ less. To preserve ‘perfect symmetry 
in plants, therefore, there should be an equal diffusion of 
light on all sides, and this with; plants in a house can only 
be managed by light overhead ; where this is impracticable, 
growing plants should have their pdts turned round every 
few days, to counteract the tendency we have mentioned. 
Succulent plants are, of course, more subject to this influ- 
ence than those: which are called hard-wooded. Hyacinths 
one cere ie glasses and pots, must be turned daily, 

if left to themselves, their flower-stalks will in a short 
Gunitiehtestanite. tea: teae a tetas Glass in the 
present day is a material, and thick, rough glass quite 
as strong ¢ covering as slate ; it does, therefore, seem strange 
that it should not be more generally used than it is for the 
covering of porches and outside passages, which might thus 
be converted into small greenhouses. In the same way, 
rooms in the roofs of houses in townd where space is valu- 
able may’ be made available for bringing forward plants for 
the decoration of sitting-rooms, the sides and roofs being 
glazed with rough glass. Part of a top room so arranged 
could be wired off as an aviary for emiall birds, or the room 
itself, while holding its stock of plarits, might be used as a 
smoking-room by the gentlemen of the family, who would 
thus haye one excuse less for not passing tr evenings at 
hoine. 

There is yet one fore condition which must be carefully 
considered and attended to if we would meet with success 
in window-gardening. We allude to ventilation. At first 
sight, it may appear an easy matter to supply air to. plants 
in rooms. We have but to open doors and windows, and air 
will soon find its way into a room. There is no difficulty 
about a snpply; the difficulty is to regulate it in such a way 
that it shall do good and not harm to the plants. Few 
flowers suited to indoor culture will endure a draught of 
cold air; To some plants, as the maidenhair and other 
ferns, a cold draught is certain destruction—the delicate 
fronds shrivel up and: die; and even with plants whose 
foliage may be uninjured, the blossoms cannot fail to take 
harm. The only safe plan is never to place anything in a 
thorough draught. If plants are in the windows of sitting- 
rooms where the doors are continually being opened, let 
them have air from the top sashes. ‘This is the best venti- 
lation for them, and alse for the room itself, There is very 
much to be learned in the management of plants indoors, 
and we should advise any of our readers who at present 
may have little or nq experience to begin in a small way. 
They will gain knowledge very rapidly, and save themsélves 
much disappointment and useless expense, which is almost 
sure to be the case when too much is attempted at first. It 
is a very easy matter for those who have money to spare, 
and who do not feel any interest, in cultivation, to decorate 
their houses with flowers all the year round. Three or four 
boxes of flowers in different windows will be quite sufficient 
charge for one season, and the effort should be to keep them 
bright and gay with pot plants all the year round. These 
boxes can be made of rustic wood, zinc in rustic fashion, 
or of encaustic tiles. Some of them are made to admit of 
plants being grown in the soil without pots, but to carry 
out window-gardening in the neatest manner the use of 
pots is most desirable, for then each flower as it dies off or 
becomes shabby can be removed, and another introduced 
without any disturbance to the rest. The intervals between 
the pots can be filled with cocoanut-fibre refuse or some 
other Joose material—moss is useful for the purpose—and 
in this way not only, a8 we have before mentioned, are un- 
sightly pots hidden, but the plants, having their roots pro- 
tected from the gun and heat, are more easily kept in a 
healthy condition. Those who like to give their attention 
to growing plants in the soil without pots, should select a 
box large enough to hold comfortably a double row of 
plants, which should be so set that any one of the plants 
may be removed with a trowel without greatly disturbing 





the others. Ifthe box tie: shot provided with any proper 
ertificial drainage, a layer of: small crocks about two inches 
deep must be placed at the bottum, and upon these must be 
carefully arranged another layer of dried mossi or some 
rough material, to keap this drainage open. The most 
useful compost for filling the box will be found to consist 
of two parte of turfy loam andi one:part a mixture made up 
of well-rotted manure and leaf mould. Should. the loam 
appear heavy, 6 little ‘sharp! sand can be mixed with it. 
However carefully the drainage may he arranged, it will be 
no easy matter to keepisoil so confined from becoming sod- 
dened by constant watering, Under the most favorable 
circumstances, we imagine that it will be necessary to re- 
new both soil and drainage twice a year. Spring and 
autumn will be found the most conyenient seasons for this 
thorough shifting. We, should prefer May and October, 
In the. former..month, the box should be arranged for a 
summer display, and in the latter, it cap be planted with 
bulbs and some winter flowering plants. 
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Ba Every Receipt ia this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes with W hite Sauee —Slice some cold boiled potatoes, 
put them in a saucepan with a piece of butter, add a little 
hot water, pepper and salt, and minced parsley: As soon as 
they are quite hot; stir in off the fire the yolk of an egg, 
beaten up with thie juice of half lemon, and strained. 

Potatoes and Butter—Cut with a vegetable cutter into 
small balls about the size of a marble, put them in a stew- 
pan with plenty of butter and a good sprinkling of salt; 
keep the saucepan covered, and shake it occasionally, until 
they are done, which will be in about an hour. 

Boiled Onions.—Peel them, and bo# them in equal parts 
of niilk and water. When they are tender, take them up, 
drain them, and add salt, pepper, and butter to taste. Do 
not put salt in the water they are boiled in, as that will 
curdle the milk, and cause a scum to settle on the onions. 

and Eggs.—Carefully wash, boil, strain, and chop 
the spinach, mould info shape, and edge with diamonds of 
toast. Poach some new-laid eggs carefully, and arrange on 
the top. Serve very hot. 
DESSERTS. 

Bread-and-Butter Pudding —-Butter your pie-dish well, and 
strew the bottom with currants and candied peel; then 
place alternate layers of bread and butter in rather thin 
slices, and the peel and currants, until the dish is nearly 
full, observing to have currants at the top; then pour over, 
slowly and equally, a custard of sweetened milk and two or 
three eggs, flavored to taste, and bake in a moderate oven 
for ahout twenty minutes. 

Apple Fritiers.-Six. tablespoons of flour, one of yeast, to a 
cupful of new milk ; mix the batter stiffish, and over night, 
The next day add two eggs well beaten, an ounce of sugar, 
a little shred suet, two or three chopped apples, a few cur- 
rants, and a. lemon: peel; fry in plenty of clarified dripping 
@ good brown, and dry,, The fritters should be about an 
inch thick. in the, middle, thinner at the. edges. Sauce; 
vinegar, sugar, melted bu’ 

Teed Apples:—Pare and: core one dozen large apples; 
fill with sugar, mixed with a little butter and cinnamon, or 
nutmeg; bake till nearly done, Cool, and, if possible with- . 
out breaking, put the apples on another dish. If not possi- 
ble, pour off the juice ; have some icing prepared; lay it on 
the top and sides, and eet into the oven a tew minutes to 
brown slightly. Serve with cream: 
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Potato Pudding.-Boi) four, large potatoes, and pass them 
through a sieve; stir into them powdered loaf sugar to taste 
\and.the yollks,of two, or three eggs; add a few drops of es- 
sence of lemon, then the whites of the eggs whisked to a 
froth; mix quickly and well; pour into a plain, mould, but- 
tered and bread-crumbed, and bake for twenty minutes in a 
quick oven. Serve with sweet sauce. 

Sweet Sauce for Puddinga-—Mix half a pot of any, jam with 
acupful of water; warm it on the fire, add a wineglassful 
of sherry, pass through @ fine hair gieve, and pour round the 
pudding. é 

CAKES. 

Dough Nuts.—Boil one quart of milk, reserving enough to 
wet a large gill of ground rice; add a little salt, and when 
the milk boils stir in the rice, Let it boil till it thickens, 
then pour it hot upon a quart of flour; beat out the lumps, 
and when cool add one gill of yeast and flour enough to 
make it as stiff as bread; knead it thoroughly. Let it rise 
for nine hours, and, when very light, work into the’ dough 
three-quarters of a pound of butter and five eggs, well 
beaten; with one and a-half pourids of sugar; add nutmeg 
and the juice and grated rind of a lemon. Wet it rise again 
then roll out one-third to one-half an inch thick ; cutit into 
emall‘oval or diamond-shaped cakes, and fry in hot lard. 
There should be enough tard'to completely cover the cakes. 
Ifthe heat be right, the dough nuts'will ‘rise ‘in a “few séc- 
onds to the top, and -cansé the fat to’ bubble; turn them 
when brown.’ If) the- fat: is to ‘hot, ithe. otttside ‘will be 
barned before the centre és cooked ; if too cool, they will ab- 
sorb fat and be greasy, Setve hot or cold. 

Plum Cake.—Mix thorougtily one-tialf pound of flour, one- 
half pound of ground rice, one-half pound of currants, one- 
half pound of sugar, one-half ounce of mace and cloves, some 
mixed peel, a few bitter almonds (pounded), some sweet 
almonds (split), one teaspoonful of carbonate of soda ; melt 
‘one-half ‘pound of fresh butter in three-quarters of a pint of 
warm milk, add the yolks’ and whites of four eggs beaten 
separately, pour this by degrees om to the dry ingredients, 
add a glass of brandy, beat it well; pat into a buttered mould, 
and bake. Beat up one-half pound of icing sugar with the 

‘whites of one and a-half eggs ‘till stiff and smooth, add a 
little ‘orange-flower water. 'Whilé the cake is still warm 
spread the icing over it evenly. Ornament with dried fruit, 
and put in a moderate oven to harden, but not to color. 


Orullerz.—Mix together half-a-pint of sour milk or butter- 
milk, a teaspoonful of saleratus, dissolved in hot water, a 
small teaspoonful of salt, half a nutmeg, and ‘a ‘teaspoonful 
of powdered cinnamon ; add them to two teacupfuls of sugar 
beaten to a cream, with one teacupful of butter; stir well, 
add three well-beaten eggs, and ‘two teagpoonsful of rose 
water. Sift in flour enough to make a smooth, rather soft 
dough, roll it ont one-quarter of an inch thick. Cut in 
mall, oblong pieces, three or four inches long; slit length- 
wise into three strands, leaving half an inch uncut at one 
snd, twist or plait these like a rope, and fry.in hot fat like 
dough nuts. “ Drain, and while hot sift over them powdered 
sugar; serve cold. 

SOUP 4ND FISH. i 
Recipes for Cooked Fish-Take ‘some temnants of any 


boiled, fried, stewed, or brotled fish, free them’ from’ ‘bone } 


and skin, and put them ‘into a deep dish; pour over them 4 
small quantity. of stock, millic; of ofvaliy-sauce left’ from the 
previous day; afd pepper, salt; and cover them over with 
a layer of mashed potatoes, lastly with some! baked bread- 
crumbs. Bake in a brisk oven ‘for about « quarter of an 
hour, and if necessary, brown with a salamander. Or pre- 
pare the; fish as before, mince. it rather. coarsely, and then 
put it in layers into. well-buttered gratin pan, with layers 
of bread-orumbs, a little pepper, salt, and grated nutmeg 
_between each layer, and a little butter every here and 
there; pour over 9, little sauce or stock, just sufficient to 





moisten, it; lastly, add, another layer of bread-crumbs, put 
the dish into the oven, and serye very hot. 

Soup Meaigre.-Put into, a stewpan two ounces butter, add 
two carrots; one turnip, one onion, a little celery, two pota- 
toes, all cut up in small pieces. Put in one teaspoonful of 


‘sugar and some salt, and Jet the whole lie in the butter 


fifteen minutes; then add one quart cold water, and let it 
boil two hours.or more. Any vegetables in. season can be 
added, but add water in proportion. Before it boils, put in 
® bonquet of herbs and plenty of parsley. At the end of 
two hours, pass all through a hair sieve, skim off all the 
butter, return to the stewpan to get quite hot, add salt and 
pepper to taste. ‘Serve with small pieces of fried bread. * 

Fish Sawee.—Stir in one, pint of drawn butter the yolks of 
two eggs, well beaten, peppex, salt, and a few sprigs of parg- 
ley; let it boil, and then pour oyer the fish when itis on the 
dish ready to be served. 

MEATS AND POULTRY. 

Potato Pie.—From among the many methods of making a 
potato ‘pie, it is a serious ‘difficulty to select the most ap- 
proved: Vexy good pies for family purposes may be made 
thusi: Four large potatoes, boiled and mashed, with butter 
or cream; one-half pound butcher’s meat, or one-quarter 
pound ham er bacon cut small, or chopped hard-boiled eggs; 
season, it, and cover it wiih a light crust; bake for three- 
quarters of an hour. Or cut uncooked potatoes into slices, 
arrange them alternately, with layers of meat or preserved 
fish, add some butter, and season with a sprinkling of onion 


Ainely shreded, or ketchup, pickles, or anything tasty; pour 
.over it, two beaten eggs, close with a good crust, and hake 


for-an hour. Always employ a proportion of butter when 
the ingredient added is not of a rich character, such as fish, 
etc, A thin paste may line the dish or not, according to 
fancy. 

Rissoles_ of Mutton.—Take one-half pound cold mutton, 
chop it very fine, and mix it well with rather more than a 
tabléespoonful of flour; chop an onion small, and boil it in a 
teacupful of good-fisvored broth or stock, and add to this 
the meat and flour, flavoring with pepper, salt, and nutmeg, 
and boil for five minutes. Pour upon a plate, and set aside 
to get quite cold, and then’ divide it into small portions, 
making each into a small ball or sausage shape; egg and 
bread-crémb’ them ‘twice’ over, ahd ‘fry in hot fat; dtain 
well, and’ serve very hot, piled high on a folded tapieta' and 
garnish with ‘sprigs of fried’ parsley. If the mince should 
be too stiff, add a little more broth or boiling water. 

Plain Veal Pie—Take the best end of a neck of veal, cut 
it in pieces, season it with pepper and salt, and stew it in 
just enough water to cover“it. When it is nearly done, 
make a rich gravy with some butter rolled in flour, added 
to the water it was stewed in. Line the sides of a deep pie 
dish with paste, put in the meat. and pour in the gravy, roll 
out a sheet of paste and cover the top; cut an openitig in 
the,centre of, the top, about three inches long, and anether 
to cross it at right angles; turn back the four corners and 
ornament, with bars.of paste twisted and laid over. Set,it 
in the oven, and when the crust is done, send it to the table 
in the dish it was baked in. 


Friars’ Chicken,-Quarter, two, or three chickeris, and put 
them into.a saucepan. with one pint and a-half of water; 
adda few sprigs of parsley, some mace, pepper, and salt to 
taste; simmer very slowly until the meat will separate into 
flakes. , Just before serving, beat up three or four eggs, and 
stir them off the fire intothe broth, Serve in a deep dish, 





FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 
Fig. 1.--Canrisce-Dress; or Wing-Cotorep Six. The 
train is not very long, and ia finished with the parzow 
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ruffles ; “the front is trimmed’ at the ‘bottom 

with a deep box-plaited flounce; cloak of gray beaver cloth, 

; ; | with wide ‘bands of 

beaver fur; muff to correspond; bonnet of gray felt, 
with dark red and gray feathers. - 

Fio. 1.—Visr71xc-Dhess oF Dakk-Greex Varver. The 


‘laeé, and ornamented with a trimming of silk, striped with 
dark red satin, and long bows and’ ends ‘of ‘red ‘satin; the 
basque and open neck of the dress is trimmed in the same 
way. The mantle is of black satin trimmed with black lace 
and ball fringe; the bonnet is\of black satin'and velvet com- 
bined, and trimmed with black and-red feathers ahd a bunch 
of green leaves. This dress, without the mantle and hat, 
makes a beautiful evening or dinner-dress. 

Fie. rv.—Hovse-Dress or Brack Sitk. The ‘front is 
trimmed with five deep, ‘knife-plaited flounces, and one 
flounce to correspond passés ‘around ‘the bottom of the front 
and the train. The princess oVer-dress fastens with bows 
down the front, has two long-pointed sides; which end with 
& bow, is gathered up across the hips at the back, where 
there’is ‘a large bow, and thé train falls from beneath this; 
@ large collar with black lace standing up in the neck. This 
ress is very suitable for persons in light mourning. 


Fic. v.—Eventne-Dress or Licut Yeruow Stix. The 
front of the skirt is gathered acrogs. The over-dress is of 
white gauze with a yellow satin stripe, and is worn over the 
yellow silk; it is turned back from the front, showing the 
yellow silk lining, and is draped over the yellow train at 
the back. The gauze dress is open at the neck in front over 
the yellow silk, which gives it a vest appearance near the 
neck, Tho three-quarter-length sleeves are trimmed with 
silk and lace, 


Bik, so cap diem toa Chama e hada Mace 
may be made of silk, satin, or of a fine woolen material; the 
mantle is round at the back, and has the two long ends in 
front drawn into sharp points, and fastened with bows. 
Either lace, a feather trimming, or a pinked-out ruche of 
the silk, makes a suitable and beautiful trimming, At the 
back there is a round hood wjjh a bow in the centre. 

Fre. vitt.—Toqvue or St.ver-Gray Fur, bordered with a 
band of gray plush. The folds are of silver-gray ottoman 
silk, fastened down with a silver buckle. Three gray 
feathers curl over the back. 

Fre. tx—Brown Beaver Bonnet, trimmed with wide, 
brown ‘satin ribbon, and ornamented with two ‘gilt balls, 
‘which appear to fasten the bonnet on the top of the head. 

Fie. x.—Visrrine on Hovse-Dress or BLack Brocapep 
Six. The skirt has a very short train, and is edged with 
two narrow knife-plaited ruffles of black satin; above them 


are trimmed with bands of peacock-blue silk-striped velvet. 
‘The over-dréss ‘has‘a fringe to correspond fn color. © The'coat 
Dasque is made With few seams (a good style for slight fig- 
ures); is slightly gather at the bottom of the side ‘seams, 
and is edged with’ the ‘ silk and velvet material. A 
collar to correspond, - 

Fie. xu-Wrxmvre-Daxss or Brown Caner’s Harr. The 
‘bottom is trimmed «with a deep, box-plaited flounce, which 
falls from beneath thé skirt cut in deep points trimmed with 
braid. The deep paletot is of brown cashmere, figured in dull 
but rich colors, which give it avery oriental effect. The 
paletot is double-breasted: Dark brown plush hat with 
feathers of a lighter shade. 

Fa. xiut.—Youno Gini’s Warxia-Darss or Gray Casn- 
mere, The deep kilt-plaited skirt has under it a narrow 
knife-plaited ruffle of cashmere. The dolman cloak is of 
heavy, gray cloth, and the sleeves and collar are edged with 
fringe; gray beaver bonnet trimmed with gray satin ribbon. 

Fig. Xtv.— Winter Watkine OosTume oF Dark, Fawy- 
Covorep, Cames’s Har... The under-skirt has two knife- 
plaited, ruffles, The over-skirt is, ornamented only with 
several rows,of machine stitching. Coat.of heavy, dark, 
fawn-colored cloth, double-breasted... The basques are sewed 
on below the waist, and the whole is trimmed with black 
velvet... Fawn-colored felt round hat. 

Gewerat Remakksi—At this mid-winter season there is 
but little to chronicle that is new in the fashions; the Winter 
styles have only become established, and it is much too early 
for the Spring ones, Our engravings give all that is new. 

All Oriental-looking fabrics are much worn, but composing 
only parts of adress. -Thus.wesee plain silks, camel's hairs, 
or cashmeres,'trimmed with, brocades, or cashmeres, or raw 
silks, with palm-leaves and other Eastern-looking materials, 
and an old, plain silk dress is.often made to look like a new 
one by adaing a basque er jacket of some brocade, or by re- 
trimming a body and skirt with it, Coat-basques are very 


much worn ,with either new or old dresses, and they 


are most frequently made different from the dress both in 
color and material. A very:beantiful. dress, just imported 
for a young lady, hase long, plain black silk skirt, with a 
gray plaid velvet basque, Short dresses still continue in 
favor for street wear ;, rather short trains for ordinary house 
wear, and longer ones for full-dress._ Nearly all gowns, for 
more dressy occasions are made open or V-shaped in front, 
with high, standing collar at the back, and with a good 
deal of soft tulle or lace, filling in the open space in, front. 
Mantles and bonnets have developed no new features sinco 
the early winter, only the shapes have been modified to suit 
faces and figures, 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS, 

Fra. t—Grrw’s Dress or DARK Buvx VELVETEEN., The 
skirt is made plain. _The deep eoatis cut princess shape at 
the back, open in front over a brocaded velvet vest, and is 
trimmed with a band of gray chinchilla fur.. Hat of blue 





there is a wide, satin, puffed trimming. The b ded silk 
is a good ceal wrinkled crassiore, and’ is drawn back under 
the fall paniers, which are edged with a black silk fringe ; 
the shirred waist is princess shape at the back (of which the 
paniers are a continuation), and fs’ made ‘full in front, and 
with: avery long point. Dark red plush bonnet, with red 
and black plumes. 

Fie. x1.—Hovse 08 Waxxrna-Darss or Darx, Peacock- 
Brive Came’s Hare. The under-skirt and floances at the 
bottom are of peacock-biue silk; the over-dress which opens 
over the blue silk skirt is of the came!’s hait, and is loosély 





lveteen trimmed with chinchilla. 


Figs; 11 ann 11.—~Boy’s Surt, Back anp Front. The color 
isnavy blue, The trowsers are short,and the jacket double 
breasted and rather loose! - This suit may either be trimmed 
with black braid or with white worsted braid, as may be 
preferred. 

Fie: 1v:—Grar’'s Dieés or Dank Rev Camer’s Harr. ‘The 
dress in princess shape to just below the waist, where it has 
deep box-plaits to form the skirt at the back. The coat is of 
the same material and color ; ‘has a long rolling collar, and 
is confined low down in front by a belt. 
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TIDY ON JAVA CANVAS; “THE MONKEY AND THE CHESTNUTS.” 
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SKETCHING IN THE WOODS. 


[See the Story, “What Happened to Dorothy} 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR MARCH 














WALKING DRESS FOR SPRING: FRONT AND BACK. 



































NEW STYLES FOR HOUSE DRESSES. 















































SPRING JACKET. FULL DRESS BONNET. 









































HOUSE DRESS. 


SPRING HAT. BACK OF 


PELERINE. 
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DETAIL OF TABLE-SCREEN. EMBROIDERED STRIPE FOR TABLE COVER. 
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_ HEARTS AND HOMES. 


As pn aH i 405, 1007 Spring Garden Bt, Phileas. 
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